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*PUBLIC LIBRARIES: A DYNAMIC FACTOR IN 
MASS EDUCATION 


NIKHIL RANJAN ROY 


Chief Inspector, Social Education, 
Government of West Bengal 


Almost all over the Western countries the trend of educational 
development in the nineteenth century broadly-speaking was the growth 
and acceptance of elementary education. Similarly, the first half of the 
present century has witnessed the development and reorientation of secondary 
and higher eduation. It will not be far too extravagant to predict that 
Adult Education as a phase of advancing and dynamic culture will come to 
full stature during the coming fifty years. The shift of emphasis from 
children and adolescent’s education in Universal Adult Education as a 
continuous and lifelong process for the individual as well as for the 
community as a whole, is all too patent and pronounced to escape notice. 
As a matter of fact, this new trend is fast developing as the culminating 
level of the educatioff movement. Adult education has been characterized 
bya strong urge for self-education and self-improvement. Libraries and 
museums, clubs and community centres, acquariums and zoos, extension 
courses and correspondence schools and a number of other media are being 
extensively uscd today to help the individual who wants to educate himself. 
Of these again, the largest share of attention has been focussed upon the 
growth and organization of libraries. 

Somewhat distinct from the traditional concept of a public library as 
the store-house of knowledge and repository of the intellectual heritage of 
man, it has to play a live and dynamic role in the presentday context of 
scientifie advancement and democratic order. Democracy postulates the 


*Courtsey ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika,’ Calcutta. 
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basic necessity of educating the masses, and libraries as potential instruments 
of mass-education fill in the vital gap, which the normal school service leaves 
uncovered. A library is an institution for all irrespective of age-limitation 
and rigidity of academic forms and formalities. A library to justify its 
existence must serve many and not afew. On the other hand a library must 
not leave even a single reader out of the ambit of its service. If there be 


only one single reader with a particular interest, the library must duly take 
note of it and strive to meet his needs. 


The question that confronts the planners and administrators of 
mass-education today is about the way the benefits of an efficient library 
service might be made available to all sections of the people. The problem, 
more often than not boils down to:—if the reader does not come to the 
library, the library should go to the reader. It is not enough for a library 
to meet the needs of the reading public, it must also create their needs 
and make them library-minded. Besides reading is a continuous process. 
People read for various purposes, —recreation, vocation, study, research, 


information, personal development and may be, something else. They want 


to keep up reading all through their lives. The library is to provide them 
with reading materials that serve these purposes. 


The Five-Year Plan with its promises for far-reaching developments 
in the sphere of education as well as other spheres, makes us think hard as 
to how our libraries may be fitted into the system of national education 


and their services popularised, extended and harnessed to the cause of social 


and national uplift. It is necessary to lay out the basis patteren of a 


library-service for an area and populace typically~ewr own with all the 
inherent disadvantages, and per chance advantages, if any. 


There may be three agencies of such a service, which will primarily 
serve the countryside :— 


(i) A Central Library. (ii) Avea Libraries 


(iii) Litrary Centres or 
local units. 


A Central Library besides provid'ng for such general facilities as 
lending books, reading rooms, reference work will also 


have special 
departments for children and other reading groups. 


There shall be a 
visual aids department for the use of films, filmstrips and micro-films. 


The Central Library will be responsible for imparting training in the 


principles and organisation of libraries and shall act as the advisory 


authority of the constituent area libraries and the local units in the matter 
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of organization and planning. 
Area Libraries 


While naturally, the Central Library will be situated in a big 
metropolitan centre, its immediate ramification will be set-up in outlying 
districts to serve the needs of especially selected intensive areas. These may, 
therefore, be called area libraries. An area library will have only such 
jurisdiction as may not prove too wide and far-flung. Considering the 
difficulties of transport and conveyance in our underdeveloped villages, 
an area-library may be expected to function fairly satisfactorily in not more 
than five or six surrounding villages. To obviate the financial objections 
which very nearly always torpedo our constructive projects, we need not 
go in for heavy investment in building on account of these area-libraries, 
and may instead utilize the precincts of existing local institutions — schools, 
colleges, clubs, and libraries to the best of our advantage. 

Apart from discharging the normal functions of a public library, 
an area - library shall especially organise an effective exchange and cir- 
culating service. The best possible arrangement in the present cireum- 
stances namely, lack of good motorabtle roads in the interior will be to press 
into service cycle-squads forthe quick distriluticn of books to the isolated 
individuals or groups. In the interest of economy as well as quickness 
bi-cycles will have obvious forms of transpcrt, the bullock cart, the horse 
or the mule in comparatively well develcped regions, mobile libraries 
mounted on motor vehicles may be put into operation. The proposition 
will of course, involve constderable expenditure. 


Local Units 


The pivot of the service will however, be the local units, five to six 
under each area library. In pursuance of the Social Education Scheme 
now undc: implementation by the Government of India as also the State 
Governments, a gradually expanding anti-illiteracy drive is getting to grips 
with the problem of massilliteracy. Adult education centres plan their 
activities round the core of literacy-education. But the time saving short cut 
method of literacy instruction as practised in the classes for the busy work- 
a-day adults will lead to nowhere unless there is well-planned and sustai- 
ned follow-up. Small library units equipped with suitable reading materials 
and providing adequate opportunities for the proper use of those materials 


are therefore, an essential condition for the success of the scheme. The 
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State Government of West Bengal are at present sponsoring either by 
direct management or by offering financial and material assistance about 
11,000 centres for adult education. To meet the needs of the neo-literates 
in particuyar a small library unit is attached to each one of these centres. 
Also village library-centres are being sect upto serve as feeder follow-on 
institutions for five to six adult education centres conveniently situated 
round and about. The existing public libraries, of which there will be 
some 1500 to 2000 all over the State are being encouraged to fall in line 
with the Social Education Scheme through distribution of books and 
equipment grant. 

The average annual budget for such library grants amounts to one and 
a half lakh of rupees. It is needless to say that having regard to the 
vastness of the problem, the size of the budget has yet to be enlarged. 
Two-Way Flow 


The working of the village library or the local unit consists in a 
constant two-way flow of books from the area-library and back. A very 
up-to-date and convenient device is a portable box carried either on a 
bi-cycle carrier or carried in hand. A light well-sized box may contain an 
assortment of ten to twelve books at a time. Every time a box goes out to 
the village or homesteads containing a set of books for the weekly 
consumption of the local readers, the books previously lent are collected 
and packed back. The local unit will wcrk through the agency of the 
village teacher or social worker, or any one interested in the matter. 


The onus of responsibility lies on the organiser and the worker on 
the spot. It is not sufficient to establish libraries or to pile up collection 
of books. A thousand books unused are much less valuable than ten books 
in constant use. 


The primary objects of the library service is to create a hunger for 
books and a taste for reading. If that is achieved the rest follows 
automatically. To that end the library service should find a book for 


every reader and for every reader a book. 





The library is really anideal means for providing universal life-long 
self-education. It satisfies all its demands. The litrary is informal. There 
is neither instruc ion nor curriculum nor grading in it. The library is 
individualistic. Even with thousands present at the same time each reader 
remains a distinctive person and is not merged into a mass. On the 
contrary, each reader propels himself. The library is highly specific. It 
renders service to each according to his interest, capacity and speed. 
—S. Das Gupte, Librarian, University Library, Delhi. From his Presi- 
dential Address delivered at the 10th All India Library Conference, 
Hyderabad-Dn., June 1, 1953. 
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A Short Critical Review of a Few Class Numbers of the 
Standard (15th) Edition of the Decimal 
Classification of Melvii Dewey. 


S. N. CHAKRABARTI, M. A. 
Offg. Librarian, Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi. 


In the foreword to the above standard edition, Chairman and Editor 
(Mr. James Ferguson) to revise it from time to time has said: “Since in all 
probability there will never be a last edition of the D.C., we earnestly 
request all users to give us the benefit of their criticism in order that 
sometimes our successors may actually bring out the perfect book’. 

I take this opportunity to have a short review of some sections or 
class numbers whose expansions and assignment are as yet unsatisfactory. 
Of course, at the very out-set, one cannot but express his satisfaction on 
account of the avoidance of unnecessary sections and sub-sections and 
consequent easier portability of the book. For classification of simple 
collection of small libraries like those of schools and colleges, the current 
edition is, on the whole, better han most of the previous editions. But 
for Universities and other big libraries containing a collection of more 
than 50 thousands and for special libraries of any magnitude, he present 
edition is rather unsuitable; because we find in it lack of class numbers for 
which there have been books and there are books, necessitating thereby the 
frequent consultation of the 14th edition while doing the works of classi‘ication 
in such libraries. 

Indological and some of the oriental topics are expanded with a 
great deal of inconsistency. One number, viz., 298 of the range 290-299 
has been left blank and the section 294 has been forced to accommodates 
four religions (i.e. Hinduism, Sikhism, Buddhism and Jainism ) and their 
various sects. What is most regrettable is that the arrangement of the 
sub-sections in the 15th edition is even worse than that of the 14 h edition. 

So the following expansions of 294 are put forward for the 16th 
edition of the D. C. 


294— Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jainism etc. 
1 Vedic Religion. 
-2. Pre-Buddhist Brahmanism. 
a Buddhism. 
.31 Buddhism of the South. 
.32 Buddhism of the North. Lamaism. 
35 Hinayan Sect of the Buddhism. 
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Mahayana Sect of the Buddhism. 

4 Jainism Sects (Svetambar and‘Diagamber) of Janism. 
Hinduism (After the absorption of Buddhism by it). 
Various sects of Hinduism. 

Vaishnavism. 

Saivism. 

Sakta Sect. 

Brahmoism and Brahmo Samaj. 

Arya Samaj. 

298. Sikhism. 


Sikhism, being far distinct from Hinduism, Vaishnaism, Saivism, 


294. 
294. 
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Brahmoism etc, should not be placed as subdivision of 294 or 294.55 as it is 
in the current and 14th edition as well. It desires its essence both 
from Hinduism and Mohammadanism with social life and customs more 
akin to Islam than Hinduism. As such the unused heading 298 which is 
immediately after 297 representing Mohammadanism,, is suitable for it. 
Section 297 Mohammadanism 

In the 14th edition the above section has not been expanded: in the 
15th edition, however, a sub-section 297.8 has been constructed for placing 
books on Bahaism. Itis surprising that the members of the committee 
did not care to know about Sufism which is now-here mentioned ; and which 
is akin to Bahaism, but far more predominant than Bahaism, in regard to the 
number of followers among the Mohammadans and at the same time, in res- 
pect of publication of books. Besides, the main two sects of the Islam, viz. 
Sunni and Shia have been omitted. The next edition may therefore expand 
the section as shown below :— 


297 MOHAMMADANISM ISLAM 
297.2. Sunni Sect 
4 Shia Sect 
6 Sufism 
8 Bahaism 
Sufism ani Bahaism may also be shown in Oriental Philosophy 
(Section 181) by way of cross reference. 
954 India 
The members of the Editorial Board are to be praised for the abolition 
of the class number 934 by recommending ‘that ANCIENT INDIAN 
HISTORY be classified in 954’’. But the devolopment of the section into 
two sub-sections namely, 


954.08 British India, 1765—1947 
.09 Union of India, 1947— 
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reflects either the Board’s inadequacy of knowledge of the bibliography 
of the history of India or a negligence and side-tracking of the subject. For 
the sake of consistency the section should not have been expanded at all 
unless it is desired to expand properly with due regard to all the periods of 
the History of the country. The number of books on Ancient Indian History 
and Muslim Indian History far and incomparably exceeds those on British 
period. There should have been at least four expansions of the section to 
represent the four broad periods (viz. Hindu, Pathan, Mughal and British) of 
the country’s history. 

Next, Andaman and Nicobar Islands ought to have been taken away 
from 992.5 as it is now a full-fledged part of the Union of India from January 


1950 and the 15th edition has been published in 1951. 


The following arrangements are therefore suggested for the 16th edition 
of the D. C. 


954. INDIA (Includes Andaman and Nicobar Islands). 
01 Early History upto the rise of the Gupta Dynasty. 
02. Gupta Period. 

.O3 Later Hindu Period. 

04 Pathan rule. 

05 Imperial Mughals (Babar to Aurangzeb). 
06 Later Mughals. 

O07 East India Company. 

08 British India. 

.09 Union of India, 1947— 


Section 959 French Indo-China 


The assignment of 959 to French Indo-China and its subsequent 
expansions as 


959.1 Union of Burma 
2 Siam 
3 Federation of Malaya 
.92 Singapore 


are extremely illogical and as a matter of fact, here the 15th edition, if 
compared with the 14th edition, shows an example of “from bad to worse” 
in so far as the above expansions are concerned. Because the use of the 
expression ‘‘Farther India 959’’ in the previous edition and subsequent 
expansions therein are not so had as in the present one. The proper heading 
under the modern conditions for this number should be South-East Asia 
(Excluding India) which is beig widely need by both the press and the 


plateform in every country; and the expansions should be as given below :— 
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958.1 Ceylon 
.2 Union of Burma 
.3 Federation of Malaya and Singapore 
4 Thailand (Formerly Siam) 
.5 Indo-China 
.6 Indonesia 
8 Philippines 
9 Isolated islands north of the 10th parallel 


The above suggestions naturally call for a few modifications in the 
expansions of ‘990 History of Oceania’ and certain other headings. The 
Ceylon number 954.8 may be given to accommodate books on the history 
of Eastern Pakistan which is far away and far distinct from the main 
Pakistan under the number 954.7. 

The places covered by the three sections 991, 992 and 995 of the 14th 
edition are to be transfered to the South East Asia under 959 and the 
remaining sections of this edition (viz. 993,994,996-999) may be left under 
the range 990-999. 

In conclusion it may be added that in regard to the oriental and 
Indological topics, the committee for the revision of D. C. should consult 
the Library Associations of India and other Asiatic countries if they realy 


desire to prepare an approximately perfect edition of D. C. 


*WHO WAS MELVIL DEWEY? 
R. F. KENNEDY 
City Librarian, Johannesburg 

Miss Turner asked me some time ago to speak to this Section (School 
and Children’s Library Section) on Melvil Dewey. She said that all of the 
members knew of the Dewey Decimal Classification but few of them knew 
anything about Dewey himself. It was Miss Turner who suggested the 
title ‘‘Who was Melvil Dewey ?” I think it a grand title; it sounds just 
like e detective story. I hope you won't think I have got you here under 
false pretence, for this is no mystery story; it is straight 920 and the only 
mystery is how one man could have accomplished so much in one life- ime 

Well, let us start by saying straight out who Dewey was. He was an 
American librarian who was : 


1. The founder of the library profession. 





*Courtsey ‘South African Libraries’ January 1953. 
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WHO WAS MELVIL DEWEY ? 


The founder of the modern library techniques. 

The author of the Dewey Decimal Classification. 

The founder of the first School of Librarianship. 

The founder of the American Library Association. 

The founder of the first professional library journal. 

The founder of modern office filing methods. 

The founder of Lake Placid Club. 

The apostle of phonetic spelling (phonetic, of course, spelt with 
an F). 


Although he founded so many things he was a reformer rather than 


CeNAARWN 


a founder. There were, of course, libraries and librarians before Dewey ; 
what he did was to change the libraries making them more effective instru- 
ments of education, and to give librarians professional status and professional 
training. 

Now you know who he was, let us take a closer look at him. Melville 
Louis Kossuth Dewey (reduced in the interest of economy to Melvil Lewey 
and for a time to Melvil Dui) was born in a small town in New York State 
in 1851. He came of sturdy pioneering stock—religious, frugal people. 
His father was a man of some substance ; he owned several small farms and 
kept a general store and made boots and shoes. As a boy Melvil Dewey 
learnt enough of shoe making to make himself a pair of boots, entirely 
hand-made of course. He was a serious-minded boy, kept a diary from an 
early age and soon grew fond of books. He records in his diary how at the 
age of 16 he saved 10 dollars earned by doing errands & odd jobs and spent 
it on an unabridged Webster’s Dictionary. By the time he was 18 he had 
85 books. On his birthdays he made a habit of summing himself up. This 
what he wrote in his diary on his 15th birthday : 


“T have been weighing and measuring myself this afternoon and find 
that I weigh one hundered twenty-five pounds and am five feet and 
five and a fourth inches in height. In looking over my small stock of 
worldly goods I fiind that I have fifty dollars’ werth of clothing, fifty 
dollars’ worth of books, and twenty- five dellars’ worth of miscellaneous 
raps.’ 


At 17 he wrote : 
“TI have now about fully decided to devote my life to education. I wish 
to inaugurate higher education for the masses. The more I think of 
it the more I am convinced that our present system of educational 
institutions, especially the district and academic schools, are more 
than half-failures. This should not be so. This shall not be so.” 


And at 18: 
“Tomorrow I complete my eighteenth year and have accomplished 
during these eighteen years what I hope my children, If I ever have 
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any (and not only hope but expect), will accomplish better in fifteen 
or even less. I started to write “twelve’’ but stopped because I 
feared it might be extravagant. As far as education or discipline 
and development of the mind are concerned I am very sure fourteen 
years might accomplish it all.” 


At the age of 17 he obtained a 3rd grade teacher’s certificate and 
started life as a country school master. He was successful as a teacher 
but gave up teaching to go back to college and on to University of Amherst. 

Let me tell you two stories of him while he was still in his ’teens. From 
an early age he had an abhorrence of smoking and drinking. He decided 
that it was immoral for his father to sell tobacco in his store’ for God never 
created an animal with a natural desire to convert his mouth into smoke- 
stack. He went tothe rival store and offered to sell them his father’s 
entire stock of tobacco at cost and in future they could have the monopoly; 
tobacco would not again be sold in Father’s shop. Naturally the rival 
storekeeper readily agreed, and, strange to relate, so did Melvil’s father. 

Some time later, having studied book-keeping and business manage- 
ment, he came home from college and told his father that the store was not 
run on proper business lines 





no inventory, no stocktaking, no costing, no 
proper balance sheet. He took an inventory of the stock, costed it and 
drew up a balance sheet which made it perfectly clear that the business 
was running at aloss. His father accepted the evidence and closed the 
shop. 

He worked his way through University, doing part- ime work and 
odd jobs to pay his fees. Throughout his undergraduate vears he was a 
part-time student assistant in the University Library, and he managed to 
do his university work and his library work, to teach shorthand to his 
fellow students and works at his numerous reforms al] at the same time. He 
had a swarm of bees in his bonnet ; the swarm can be named ‘economy of 
time” and the individual bees shorthand, spelling reform, the metric system 
(and who can deny the economy of mm., cm., metres and km. over inches, 
feet, yards, rods, poles and perches, furlongs and miles ?), the standardiza- 
tion of stationery, classification, and labour saving devices. These bees will 
keep buzzing as we go along. 

At the age of 22, as an undergraduate student assistant, he submitted 
a memorandum to the University Library Committee explaining a new and 
more efficient method of arranging books on the shelves. The Committee 


adopted his proposal and allowed him to classify the books in the Amherst 
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Library according to this new scheme. There is no time to explain the 


Decimal Classification, but let me tell you in Dewey’s own words how he con- 
ceived the idea. 

“...In visiting over fifty libraries, I was astounded to find the lack 
of efficiency, and waste of time and money in constant recataloguing 
and reclassifying made necessary by the almost universally used fixt 
system where a book was numbered according to the particular room, 
tier and shelf where it chanced to stand on that day, instead of 
by the class, to which it belonged yesterday, today and forever... 

‘For months I dreamd night and day that there must be somewhere 

a satisfactory solution. In the future were thousands of libraries, 

most of them in charge of those with little skill or training. The first 

essential of the solution must be the greatest possible simplicity. The 

proverb said ‘simple as a, b, c,’ but still simpler than that was 1, 2, 3, 

After monts of study, one Sunday during a long sermon by Pres. 

Stearns, while I lookt stedfastly at him without hearing a word, my 

mind absorbed in the vital problem, the solution flasht over me so 

that I jumped in my seat and came very near to shouting ‘Eu,eka’. 

It was to get absolute simplicity by using the simplest known symbols, 

the arabic numerals as decimals with the ordinary significance of 

nought, to number a classification of all human knowledge in print.” 

“The first edition was published in 1876, a slender volume of 42 pages 
and an edition of 1,000 copies. The 14th edition published in 1942 contai- 
ned 1,927 pages and the edition consisted of a first printing of 8,000. It was 
a simple idea and I am quite sure that Dewey could not then foresee the 
great success the scheme was to be. Its success was due mainly to its simpli- 
city but also, in no small measure, to Dewey’s dynamic energy in getting it 
accepted and to his business ability. It is the most used library classification 
scheme in the world and forms the basis of the Universal Decimal] Classi- 
fication, the great scheme adopted for practically all international bibliogra- 
phic work and by the British Standards Institution as the standard British 
bibliographical classification. 

Dewey is today best known for his classification scheme but it was 
only a small part of his life’s work. On graduation he was appointed libra- 
rian of Amherst, stayed only a short time and then went to Boston to set 
up offices to organize his various reforms. He stayed in Boston from 1876 
to 1883 and while there established the Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co., 
a business organization manufacturing office and library equipment. This 


business prospered and then, to quote Dewey : 


‘During the year while T was...... sole manager its growth was very 
rapid ...Stores were opened in Boston, New York and Chicago, and 


there Were 120 men on the pay-rolls of the stores and the two factor- 
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a the rich promise of the business had drawn into it an element 
caring nothing for my educational work which was, to me the main 
thing...... In October, 1880, I resigned connection with the business, 
which passed into other hands, and immediately ran down in a way 
discreditable to all connected with it. In January, 1882, it was closed 
entirely.” 


However, Dewey soon started a new similar undertaking, known as 
the Library Bureau. This was very successful and for many years Dewey 
held a large and profitable financials interest. Later he sold out and put 
his money into the Lake Placid Club. The Library Bureau, which was res- 
ponsible for the invention of many office filings methods and labour saving 
devices, was in 1926 absorbed into the great Remington Rand Co. It is 
interesting to note that originally office filling methods and equipment came 
from a librarian. All librarians are grateful to Dewey for his introduction 
of the uniform 3" x5” catalogue card. Of course it is not relly 3°*5”’, it is 
775x125 cm. 

Here perhapes [ should tell you that Dewey didn’t always practice 
what he preached. His own office and desk were usually a mass of papers 
waiting attention. One day a prominent member of the Efficiency Society 
(of which Dewey was, of course, a member) was announced and Dewey didn’t 
want him to see the disorder of his office, so he kept him waiting while all 
the papers on his desk and tables were shovelled into two big boxes and taken 
to a store room. When the director was ushered in he found a_ beautifully 
clear and tidy desk. But it took Dewey and his secretary three days to sort 
out the papers when he had gone. 

During his time in Boston he founded the American Library Associa- 
tion, was member no. | and remained unpaid secretary for its first 15 years. 
He founded the Library Journal and was editor from 1876 to 1880. He was 
also throughout his time at Boston the secretary of the American Metric 
Bureau and the Spelling Reform Association. 

He worked for six years in Boston and then appointed Librarian at 
the Columbia College in New York. He was now permitted to bring to 
reality his long cherished idea of a schoo] of training for librarians. In 1887 
the first scnool of librarianship was opened with Dewey as Professor of 
Librarianship. The school was a great success, almost entirely due to the 
enthusiasm, inspiration and powers of leadership of Dewey. But he made 
trouble for himself. At this time women were not admitted to Columbia, 


but Dewey enrolled them in his library School. The governing body gave 
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explicit instructions that women were not to be admitted; he retained them 
in his classes and enrolled more. This defiance went on for two years, until 
in December 1888 Dewey was appointed to a post comparable to that of 
Director of Education and at the same time Director of the New York State 
Library in Albany. He took the Library School, women and all, with him to 
Albany, and continued as Director of the Library School until he retired from 
his official positions in 1905. When he retired he was replaced by three 
directors — of education, library school and state libraries. 

Dewey’s biographer says that the two reforms, spelling and the metric 
system, and the Lake Placid Club took up half of Dewey’s life. The Lake 
Placid Club is today the most famous holiday club in the world. It started 
in a small way when Dewey went for a holiday to Lake Placid, but its real 
growth came when Dewey retired there in 1905. At the time of his death it 
was the largest residential club in the world, with dairy farms, poultry farms, 
vegetable farms, etc,; it had its own laundries, cold storage plants, and 
sawmills; carpenters, plumbers, painters and other technicians. It had its 
own chapel, theatre, orchestra and post office. It was intended to be, in 
Dewey,s words, ‘‘a university in the woods’, and, although not strictly an 
educational institution, it still has the cultural atmosphere imprinted on it by 
Dewey. If Dewey had done nothing other than found and develop the 
Lake Placid Club we could consider his a very full and fruitful life. 

Apart from the club all of the Dewey’s undertakinngs were designed to 
improve efficiency and save time. He was as much an efficiency expert as a 
librarian, but his whole life was inspired by the highest ideals. He chose 
librarianship because he considered that in that field there was more 
opportunity for doing good than in any other. His success was due to his 
idealism, his energy and his tenacity and also to the fact that when he was a 
young man libraries were ripe for development. He died at the age of 80 in 
1932 having accomplished as much as could reasonably be expected of any 
three ordinary men. So, in making the best use of his time, he did practice 
what he preached. Literature used: 

Rider, Fremont. Melvil Dewey. Chicago, A.L.A. 1944. Dewey, M. 
Decimal Classification. 14th ed. 1942. Library Journal, V. 57, Feb. Ist, 1932. 
Library Association Record 3rd Sc... v. 2., Feb. 1932. 








THE DUST PROBLEM IN LIBRARIES 


For libraries which cannot afford to buy dusting Machine, the 
following method will be found a good one. Let the cleaner take a shelf of 
books at a time to a table on which there is a box of wet sawdust. Each vol- 
ume should be held over the box and gently brushed with a fairly hard brush, 
thus allowing the dust to fal] into the box where it becomes absorbed by the 
wet sawdust. Then let her or him take a well wrung out cloth and rub the 
shelf gently but firmly, so that the dust instead of flying about will adhere 
to the damp cloth. This cloth should be washed and wrung out frequently 
and others should always be lying ready at hand. so that a clean one could 
be taken as required. The cloths should be washed when done with, and be 


ready (after being dumped) for the next morning. 
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BIRLA CENTRAL LIBRARY, PILANI 


In its New Home 


V. P. VARMA, M.A., DIP., LIB. sc. 


In the world of Education, libraries occupy a place of pride. If 
Education aims at fostering intellectual and spiritual growth of the society, 
then the libraries provide the necessary nector that gives the growth stability 
and makes the attainments perennial. Both Education and Libraries have 
become necessary appendages and natural corollary to our growing civili- 
zation. One goads the Society to achieve and accumulate, while the other 
protec‘s and preserves these achievements and glories. 

In these days of awakeing in India a regular war is being waged 
against illeteracy. But the very object of the Literacy compaign would be 
defeated if the persons made literate are not provided for and if there are 
no places for them to obtain good literature to improve their minds or to 
while away their leisure. It is here that the Libraries are called upon to do 
their mite in this direction. Libraries are places from where the research 
students and scholars get their inspiration & the literates quench their thirst 
for knowledge. 

In the backward desert area of Sheikhawati in Rajasthan, Birla 
Education Trust with its innumerable institutions is a beacon light flight 
flashing forth Knowledge and Hope. The munificence of the great Bivlas 
and the industry and vision of Lt. Comd. Sukhdev Pande have secured for 
Pilani a place of honour in the domain of Education. In this temple of 
learning Birla Central Library is the sanctuary which emits Peace, Know- 
ledge and Hope. 

Honsed in a magnificient building, occupying a part of the Central 
wing of the gigantic structure of the Birla Vidya Veehar comprising Birla 
Colleges of Science, Arts, Commerce & Engineering ; Administrative Block ; 
Audotorium and the Museum, the Central Library is perhaps the biggest 
library in these parts of India. It is the cynosure of students and scholars 
alike. It has a well selected stock of about half a lac of volumes and sub- 
scribes to over 250 journals, foreign and Indian, on Sciences, Engineering 
& Humanities. It opens for 13 hours a day of works 365 days of the year in 
mornings and evenings particularly the library hums with activity and in the 


Periodicals Room of the library one has to wait fora while to find a place. 
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BIRLA CENTRAL LIBRARY 


Main Reading Room 

As one enters the Library one immediately passes by the Cloack Room 
with about two hundered lockers to enable the reader to deposit his personal 
belongings and keep these under lock and key, while he himself swims in 
the ocean of knowledge. 

The Main Hall consists of two rows of almerahs arranged to provide 
16 single seated alcoves ; 56 Centeral Seats; the Charging Desk and the 
Catalogue Cabinets—both Dictionary and Classified. The right wing alcoves 
have books on Sciences and Engineering, while those on the left house litera- 
ture comprising Philosophy, Religion and Sociology including Economics, 
Politics and Education. The six almerahs facings -the Counter contain 
Prescribed Text Books while the almerahs to the left and the right of the 
Issue Counter have the special collection on Gandhiji and Tagore and the 
new books added every fortnight. A door near to the almerah containing 
New Books leads to the Librarian’s office. The area of the Hall is 100’ x 38’. 

Periodicals Section 

Adjacent to the Main Reading Hall is the Periodicals Section where- 
in are displayed 250 and odd perlodicals arranged according to the subjects. 
Thitry two seates are provided here. Its dimensions are 38’ x30". 

Beyond the Periodicals Room, towards the right, there is the Bindery 
and the Clerical office of the Library, while on the left a stair case leads 
one to the Stack Rooms and the first floor. 

Stack Room 

The first and second floors of the Peviodicals Room Cum Offices 
are the stack rooms, furnished with Steel Racks. These are designed to 
house about a lac of volumes. At present the entire bound collection of 
Periodicals is kept in the first floor stack room, while the 2nd floor is kept 
ready for the ever growing and expanding stock. Racks are arranged in 
six bays of 30 feet length with 6 feet gang ways inbetween the tiers. The 
gangways are well lighted and have fans to facilitate the readers to hunt 


out his requirements in the stacks without any inconvonience. 


First Floor Reading Room 
The first floor Reading Rooms are in fact a sort of gallery all round 
the main Reading Hall. On three sides it is ten féet wide, while towards 
the head of the Main Hall the width of the gallery is 20 feet. This 20’ x 40’ 
portion of the gallery houses the Ready Reference literature» and forms the 
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Reference Section of the Library with 32 seats. 

The side wings of the gallery occupy the Hindi and Sanskrit books 
with 20 individual alcoves on each side. The gallery over the foot of the 
Main Reading Hall has the office of the Assistant Librarian and the 
Reference Assistant. 

By the side of the Reference Room over the Cloak Room is the 
Staff Seminar with De Luxe furniture to relax and study. The room 
occupies the rare reports, Manuscripts and Photographic record of the 
Birla Education Trust. 

General Review 

In all the Library has 150 seats with 56 single seated alcoves. 
Although sufficient arrangement has been made to‘provide the natural 
and artificial light in the library, the table lamps and ceiling fans have also 
been provided for both single seated alcoves and Reading Room tables. 
The furniture is of special quality, made of Decorative Board that neither 
warps nor cracks in the extreme climates. The furnishing of the library 
alone cost the authorities over alacand a half of Rupees. The library is 
fitted up with all the modern amenities and has all the attractions to 
ensnare a budding reader or a seasoned scholar. 

Stacks. The stacks are kept upto-date with regular periodical purchases 
of literature on all subjects and the library has been sanctioned quite a 
fair amount of budget to enable it to reach the target of 3 lacs of volumes. 
In the last academic year more than four thousands vclumes were added 
to the library at a cost of over Rupees sixty thousand. 

Staff. The library staff is quallfied and sympathetic. The readers are 
encouraged to ask for help and guidance and every case is taken to 
satisfy all the readers and to make them library minded. Suggestions are 
invited from the staff and the students for the improvement of the library 
service and a book is kept handy for this purpose at the Counter. Help 
and Service is the motto of the Library staff and they strain every nerve 
to live upto it. 





Available 
DEWEY 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION & 
RELATIVE INDEX 


Edition 15 Revised 


Tables 300-309, 920-929 and from divisions are revised. Index 
increased 14,000 to over 35,000 entries. 


Complete Volume 
SE Cee iactetsnceceorsevets Dollar 18.50 


Index Only 
416 PAGES ..... —............Dollar 2.50 
FOREST PRESS. Ivxnc 
PUBLISHERS OF DEC!MAL CLASSIFICATION 


BY MELViIL DEWEY 
LAKE PLAC!D CLUB, N. Y. (US.A.) 
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*PRESERVATION OF BOOKS 


DR. MINENDRA NATH BASU, 
M. Sc., PRS, D. Phil., FRAI (London) 


A Librery is a receptacle of man-kind’s ideas and aspirations ex- 
pressed in diveresed languages in poems, song and _ prayer in fiction and 
drama, science and fine arts in one word a library is a store-house of human 
knowledge. This knowledge is generally kept in records. Records are made 
of paper and leaf (especially palm) and these records ave housed in materials 
composed mainly of wood. Generally wood. glass, iron, brass, leather, 
fabric, paper qnd leaf are found to be in use in a library, 

Enemies of Books 

Everything in this world decays in course of time. But science tries 
to keep them in good trim for a certain length of time. The peculiar 
influence of the moisture-laden monsoon-ridden climate of Bengal is such that 
all the places of Bengal are infested with natural enemies. The enemies are 
not only trying to destroy the life records of Bengal but also the past records 
of human achievements that may help in the march onward. It is an 
onerous ‘ask to preserve library records. But at the same time modern 
scientific researches ate finding out means of saving human records from 
the attack of hostile forces. The destructive agencies of library material 
are mainly of two kinds; (a) climate variation in temperature and moisture 
affects mos articles and deteriorates them. It is necessary to adopt means 
to keep articles in such a way that tiiey may be in a comparatively uniform 
temperature in dry places. Scientific preservatives should also be used to 
secure them against variation of temperature and moisture. (b) Insects of 
various kinds eat into the articles of wood, leather, fabric, etc. Careful treat- 
ment by chemicals is sometimes essential in preserving the life of the 


materia!s 
How to Fight the Enemies 

Preservation of library materials falls under two sections :-— 
(1) Method—the composition of the ma erial of the object is to be ascertained 
(2) Application — Any change or deterioration of the object is to be 
determined and suitable means should be adopted to remove the cause of 
the damage or counteract the destructive elements. But the injurious 


conditions for preservation and their pr ctective measures are as follows : 
*Courtsey ‘‘Amrita Bazar Patrika,” Calcutta. 
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1. Light — Certain colours on papers, fabrics, etc., fade and become soft 
and fragile under the action of direct sunlight. Similarly injury is caused 
by diffused daylight. The complete protective measure is darkness, which 
has a practical disadvantage. So to compromise between the two the satis- 
factory colour, yellow tint, should be taken into consideration. 

2. Moisture — it contains carbon dioxide derived from the air and sulphur 
acids from burning coal or coalgas. The moist air is therefore essentially 
required to be removed. This can be done by proper ventilation. The use of 
calcium chloride inside the show-case or almirah has proved to be useful. 

2. Atmospheric condition —if the temperature runs on a very great 
range the condition of the object becomes very bad. To avoid this condition 
as equable a temperature as possible should be maintained. 

4. Dust & Dirt — These do not directly cause the damage of the object 
but they accelerate the cause. Occasional cleaning is required and the best 
remedy suggested for this is to use dust and dirt proof showcases. 

5. Insects—Objects specially of organic materials are liable to be atta- 
cked and sometimes destroyed by insects. These insects can be removed 
in two ways: (i) Preventing attack on the object—This can be done by 
frequent inspection, cleaning and keeping napthaline balls or camphor 
cakes or a powder or orrisroot (bach), cloves (labanga), blackpepper 
(golmarich) and cinnamon (daruchini) in equal proportions. (ii) Killing the 
insects if attacked—Fumigation should be done either with formaidehyde 
orthymol. 6. Bacteria and Fungi: Bacteria and certain vegetable growths 
such as lichens and fungi are the main destructive agents to an old object. 
Moisture and warmth accelerate the growth of these bacteria and fungi. 
The protective measure is to keep the objects in dry condition. 

The most dangerous enemies of books are white ants or termites, 
cockroaches and various types of bookworms such as silver-fish, book-tice, 
etc. Almost all the bookworms are nocturnal in their habit and they are 
fond of darkness. They do not like to come out in the day light. They 
grow rapidly in the dark and when the rooms are closed for a long time. 
Moist climate and variation in temperature give them the opportunity to 
breed. Wood, paper, cloth, glue or any paste etc., are their main objects 
of prey. 

Relentless Fight Needed 
White ants or termites—they are very common in damp _ places. 


They come out through the walls or floors. It is found that they do not 
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generally attack books bound in Russian leather. This is due to the strong 
smell of the bindings. It is also noticed that if birch-oil be used on any 
leather binding the termites do not come near it. Recently D. D. T. or 
or gammaxene powder gives satisfactory result to drive out these pests in 
the library. 

Cockroaches: They are fond of all colouring matter of the cloth- 
bindings, i. e. they eat the bindings at night and nibble off the surface of 
the bindings causing the books disfigured. Borax is a specific poiscn to 
them and it.can be used safely in the library. 

Bookworms: They make tunnels through the covers and pages 
of the books, remaining always inside. They generally enter the book or eat 
undisturbed, i. e. when a book is not in use or the book is left neglected on 
the shelf they are found. Soconstant vigilance is necessary to get rid of 
these pests. If once a book is atacked it should be sepera‘ed from others as 
retainining the place will sometimes lead to the beginning of the trouble, A 
cotton swab soaked in spirit terpentine should be kept on the back of the 
shelf. If the book is to be kept there benzene should be applied ‘o it. 

Silverfish : They do not injure books or papers but are very attrac- 
tive to the glaze or the colouring matter of the clothbindings which they 
destory. They are also fond of attacking maps or designs of the covers of 
the books than to attack the old volumes. To get rid of these insects a 
coating of copal varnish is to be applied to the cover of the book. 

Mildew : It is generally formed on the leather bindings of the books 
in damp climates. Sometimes specially during hot climates leather bindings 
show a tendency to crack. Applicaticn of some lubricating oil such as 
cedarwood oil, birch oil, castor oil, vaselin, or lanoline is very effective for 
the prevention of mildew 
Rats and mice are also enemies of books. They do much injury to the books 
specially when books are kept on the racks. They gnaw the backs and covers 
of both leather and cloth volumes. 

Rats are fond of cocoanut oil, cantharidine, etc., but they detest 
eucalyptus oil, carbondisulphide, turpentine, etc. Mice cannot bear the 
smell of camphor and will try to leave the place where camphor is scattered. 

The following preventive and creative measures should be taken into 
considration for a library: — 1. Dusting of books at regular intervals should 
be done as dusts invite bookworms. Books should be exposed to sunlight 


for ashort time. Longtime will render the paper brittle. Crude creosote 
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diluted with kerosene oil should be sprinkled on the shelves and napthaline 
balls or camphor cakes should be spread on the sides of the books. Dry 
‘neem’ (melia A zardirachta) and tobacco leaves should be placed in the 
folds of the book pages. Books should be treated with some insecticides. 

When books and almirahs in which they are kept are attacked with 
insects, benzene should be used asa curative. This chemical serves well 
when rooms are closed. 

When books are terribly attacked with insects the remedial measure is 
fumigation by formaldehyde solution. This can be done in a small library 
situated even in a village. The best and most upto-date remedial measure is 
vacuum fumigation. This is done in a vacuum vault. In this vault the 
fumigant penetrates into ths pores of the books and kills insects within a 
very short time. Books or manuscripts when in bri tle condition need not be 
opened as done in ordinary fumigatiocn chambers. 

Old and bvittle papers can be reinforced with Japanese tissue paper or 
chiffon. This also increases the resistance to handle it but does not protect 
them from time span deterioration. Latest researches show that reinforcing 
of old brittle papers and increasing their resistance in handling give 
satisfactory results with cellulose acetate foil. 

Scientists’ Role 

The scientist is busy in creating visions of a new world, dreaming of 
the city of god in which man sha}! not bea god in exile, but at home with 
himself, with the universe and with the mystery of life; and he is working toi 
this world. 

Whether progress be rapid or slow the discovery of specific measures 
makes it clear that we are apprcaching an age when control of insects 
particularly for the preservation «f our valuable national treasures, the 
library, bedrock and sheet-anchor of human civilisation, by scientific means 
will become more and more practicable. 

¥ + 
UNESCO CONFERENCE IN NIGERIA 





The UNESCO international seminar on the development of 
public libraries in Africa will be held at University Coilege, Ibadan, 
Nigeria, July 27-August 21, 1953. The Seminar will be directed by Mile. 
Yvonne Oddon, Librarian, Musee de i ‘Home, Paris. In 1950 at Malmo, 
Sweden, she was leader of a group which considered the problem of 
establishing public library services in under-developed countries. 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION 


Manuscripts & Documents Acquired By Government 


The Government of India acquired during 1952—53, thirty-one histori- 
cal manuscripts and documents from various parties at a total cost of 


Rs. 12,005. 

The manuscripts and documents acquired include manuscript poems 
of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the Khamsa of Amir Khusro, Laila Majnoo and 
manuscripts ‘firmans’ and other documents of the Moghul Emperors. 


Negotiations are also going on with some parties for acquiring of a 
number of ‘firmans’ issued by some of the Old Delhi Kings to the Governors 
of their Provinces and the Officers of the State. 


Bengal Library Association 


The Nineteenth Annual General Meeting of the Bengal Library 
Association was held on Sunday, the 24th May, 1953 at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Central Library. Sri A. kK. Chanda presided. The Annual Report for 
the year 1952 was read out by Sri Pramilchandra Bose, Secretary. It was 
unanimously adopted. 

Certificates were distributed to 25 successful candidates of 15th 
Summer School of Training in Librarianship conducted by the Association. 
The President Sri A. K. Chanda, Dr. Niharranjan Ray, Shri B.S. Kesavan, 
Sri Pram Ichandra Bose addressed the meeting which was attended by a 
large number of members representing Calcutta and the different districts 


of West Bengal. 


Documentation Centre 


The Indian National Scientific’ Documenation Centre was set up in 
New Delhi on March 24, 1952 by an arrangement between the Government 
of India and the UNESCO. 

The functions of the Centre are to build up a collection of scientific 
literature from all sources, Indian and foreign, and to supply scientific 
information to institutions engaged in research work. The Centre has 
reciprocal arrangements with the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Organization of Australia, the National Research Counci] of Canada and 
the Institute des Fruits et Agrumes Coloniaux, Paris, for the free supply of 
microfilm copies of scientific papers published in these countries. As the 
repository of Indian scientific publications, the Centre is now receiving free 
of charge over 150 Indian scientific periodicals. 


28th Annual Conference, 1953 


From 11th to 14th September 1953 As/Jib is planning a residential 
Conference at the University of Nottingham. During this weekend a 
very wide range of subjects has been introduced into the programme designed 
for every type of Special Librarian and Information Worker. 
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Communication problems; training for personnel in the field from 
different national aspects ( by speakers from three countries ); methods of 
document copying (with demonstrations); administrative problems will be 
treated in full length papers, some of which will be pro-printed. Panel 
sessions, running concurrently, will give scope for discussion on Presentation 
of Information, Abstracting, Patents, Library co-operation, Pruning of 
Records and many other subjects. Applicaticns for attendance should be 
made without delay to: The Direcor, AsJib, 4 Palace Gate, London, W. 8. 
England. 


Sevensma Prize (1955) 


The International Library Committee of the International Federation 
of Library Association (IFLA) has fixed the following subject for the 
competition for the fourth Sevensma prize (1955): Structure and organi- 
zation of a union catalogue in relation to its utilization. The essay must 
analyse, for a given period, the kind of requests received by one or more 
regional or national union catalogues in relation to the character of the 
libraries included and that of the users, e. g. the proportion of new and old 
works, of books and of periodicals, and of books and periodicals in the 
different branches of science, etc. The essay can deal with the whole 
problem or be limited to a special aspect, e. g. periodicals. The competition 
is open to any member of an association affiliated to the Federation who has 
not yet reached the age of 40 on the date of entry (31 December 1954). The 
jury will determine the amount of the prize, which will not be more than 
1,000 swiss francs. In certain circumstances it might be dvided in two, and 
two sums of not more than 500 Swiss francs awarded. 


Full details concerning the scope of the essay, languages which can be 
used, etc., can be obtained from the Secretariate of IFLA, c/o United 
Nations Library, Geneva, Switzerland.—Unesco Bulletin For Libraries 
July, 1953. 


Rare Draft of Constitution of India 


Mr. Brij Bhushan, Senior Research Officer of the Library of the 
Parliament of India, in the first week of May presented to Library of 
Congress, Washington (USA) a copy of the printed two-volume first draft 
of the Constitution of India. Mr. Bhushan made the presentation on behalf 
of the Speaker of the Parliament, S:i G. V. Mavalankar, and the Secretary, 
Sri M. N. Kaut. Only 15 copies of this draft were printed. Of these cepies, 
none of which was ever released to the public, only 4 are known to be in 
cxistence today. 


Four drafts of the Constitution were prepared before it was adoptcd 
on January 26, 1950. The first draft, prepared by the Constitutional 
Adviser, Sri B. N. Rau was used by the Drafting Committee of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, as the basis for all the subsquent drafts. The second 
draft, prepared by the Constituent Assembly, was released to the public in 
February 1948. And two more drafts later were prepared by the Drafting 
Committee and realeased to the press. Because the sources of the various 
articles in the Constitution have been listed in the margins of this first draft 
and not in the succeeding drafts, it constitutes a basic source of informa- 
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tion about the evolution of India’s Constitution. _ The Constitution was 
drafted in English and has been translated into Hindi. 


—(Horace I. Poleman) LC Information Bulletin, May 11, 1953. 


Library Movement in India 


The Staff Forum of Library of Congress, Washington (USA) devoted 
April 21 and 22 to India. The Librarian of Congress, Dr. Luther H. Evans 
presided on April 21 & Dr. Frederick H. Wagman on April 22. The speakers 
were Mr. S. S. Saith, Librarian of the Ministry of External Affairs of the 
Government of India ; Mr. Brij Bhushan, Librarian of the India Parliament ; 
and Dr. Horace I. Poleman, Chief of the South Asia Section. 


Mr. Saith, who has been serving as LC’s Consultant on its Hindi and 
Urdu Collections for the past 2 months, is a research grantee under the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt pregrammes. He described the Library move- 
ment in India, the libraries of Delhi and New Delhi, and his impressions of 
LC. Although libraries in India in general are weak, Mr. Saith explained 
that the library movement is developing rapidly and draws much strength 
from the study of the library development in the US. Particularly notable 
are the National Library at Calcutta ; the Delhi Public Library, set up under 
an agreement with Unesco ; and the Indian National Scientific Documenta- 
tion Centre, established in New Delhi with the aid of Unesco. Mr. Saith 
summarized the scope and use of departmen al libraries of the Government 
of India and plans for their integration. A Central National Library is 
provided for in the ‘‘Five-Year Plan” of the Indian Government’s Planning 
Commission. 


In appraising LC, Mr. Saith introduced his remarks with the statement 
the ‘‘one overwhelming impression which an Indian librarian receives about 
this country is the degree and extant to which the library service and library 
profession have advanced.” While he generally praised the Library, he 
remarked that the trend is to have too many books rather than only the 
best books, and to expand the services at the expense of processing of 
materials. He noted also the lack of attention to children’s literature. But 
he concluded with praise for the democratic atmosphere of American Insti- 
tutions as exemplified in LC. 


Mr. Bhushan who is spending a year at the American University to 
obiain a degree in public administration, compared the reference service 
provided by the Library of Parliment to the Parliment of India and to the 
various ministries with that provided by LC’s Legislative Reference Service 
for Congress. LRS, as reorganized in 1946, is the pattern fer the service 
over which he presides in India. He pointed out, however, that the practice 
of Congressional Committees hiring expert research personnel who are not 
members of the Library Staff has been avoided in India. The research 
sevice to the India Parliament is therefore more detached and less partisan 
in his view, since it involves only the objective findings, of a small but 
independent group of experts in the Parliamentary Library. Mr. Bhushan 
emphasized the desirability of the U. S. Congress relying entirely on LRS for 
research service. The organization of the legislative reference service in the 
Indian Government, he declared, insures complete academic freedom to the 
research staff in its search for and presentation of facts. Only in this 
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manner can the principles of democratic government be insured against the 
partisan findings of special interests within or close to the government, he 
said. 


Dr. Poleman, who recently return from India, where he served for 2 
years as Chief Cultural Affairs Officer at the U.S. Embassy, described the 
functions and operations of the South Asia Section and the field work of its 
personnel. He considers one of the major functions of the Orientalia 
Division to be the informing of the American people about Orient. Reference 
service to the Government and to scholars, of course, are also important 
parts of the Division’s work. The ramifications of the work of the South 
Asia Section involve close co-operation with the cataloging and acquisition 
operations of the Library, combining the linguistic skills of the Division with 
the technical know-how of the Processing Department. The collections in 
the Section’s custody are small because the literary output of the area until 
recently has been primarily in the Western languages. As a reSult of the 
recent growth of collections in the languages of South and Southeast Asia 
in LC and in a few other libraries of this country, cooperative cataloging of 
these materials is either in progress or being planned. Dr. Poleman also 
described the increased prestige of the Library in the South Asia countries, 
which he attributed in large part to the field trips of LC staff members and 
to the Librarian’s visit there in 1951. 


—LC Information Bulletin, April 21, 1953. 


Development of Bibliographic Classification 


Dr. D. J. Campbell, M. A., A. R. 1. S., Librarian, Institute of Cancer 
Research and Mr.C. B. Freeman, M.A., F.L.A., Librarian, Institute of 
Educatior, University College, Hull, write : 

As librarians who have used the Bibliographic classification of 
H. E. Bliss in the organization of the libraries in our charge, we believe, 
with many others that it is a tremendous achievement and marks the 
beginning of a new approach to classification. 


We have compiled the appended list of libraries known to be using the 
classification; some of them have modified it more or less drastically to suit 
their own needs, and probably all have made some changes. 


It has occurred to us that the time is now ripe for an attempt to 
form some link between these libraries and others (news of whom will be 
welcome) using B.C. This might take the form of an occasional bulletin, 
in which modifications or expansions, worked out with much trouble in one 
library, might be made available to others; libraries with similar problems 
could be put in touch with each other, and relevant news circulated. 


Mr. H. E. Bliss, & the H. W. Wilson Co., has expressed its willingness 
to issue an occasional bulletin of news provided that at least twenty or thirty 
librarians were willing to purchase such...(bulletins) at the cost of production 
..-in as inexpensive a form as possible.” 


; _ We are willing to act as a temporary clearing house in order that 
librarians using or interested in B.C. may express their views on the desir- 
ablity of some sort of link, and/or the best methods of achieving it. 
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Libraries using the Bliss Classification, Complete or in part. 


United Kingdom 

Ministry of Health. 

Central Office of Information; Social Survey Division. 

University of Birmingham. Institute of Education. 

University of Cambridge. Balfour Library (Deptt. of Zoology). 

University of Durham. Institute of Education. 

University of London. An open-acess library for students is classified by 
Bliss). 

University of London. Royal Holloway College. 

University of London. Institute of Cancer Research : Royal Cancer Hospital. 

University of London. Institute of Psychiatry. (Maudsley Hospital.) 

University of Sheffield. Institute of Education. 

Univerity College of Hull. Institute of Education. 

City of London College. 

Manchester Education Committee Library. 

Reading Institute of Education. 

Royal Air Force College, Cranwell, Lines. 

Linnean Society, London. 

National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, London 

Industrial Welfare Society, London. 

British Coal Utilization Research Association, Leatherhead. 

Petrocarbons, Ltd., Oil refineries, Manchester. 

Bridlington School. 

Lady Eleanor Holles School, Hampton. 

Mount School, York. 

St. Swithan’s Girls’ School, Winchester. 


Australia 

Australian National University, Canberra. 
India 

Tata Memorial Hospital, Bombay. 

New Zealand 

University of Otago. 

Teachers’ Training College, Christchurch. 
Ardmore Teachers’ Training College, Auckland. 
John McGlashan College. 

Otago Girls’ High School. 

Rotarua District Girls’ High School. 
Southland Girls’ High School. 

South Otago District High School. 

British Colonies. Protectorates, etc. 
University College of Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Nigerian Regional Library System. 

Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. 

United States 

College of the City of New York (where the classification was developed). 
Argentina 

Institute Nacional de Techologia, Buenos Aires, 
Norway 

Radiumhospitalet, Oslo. 
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Unesco Library Publications 

Three new Unesco publications should be of particular interest to the 
librarian: Knud Larsen’s National Bibliographical Services. Their 
creation and operation (1.50 Dolllar), which aims at giving general guidance 
on the purpose, organisation and’ techniques of national bibliography ; 
World Medical Periodicals (2 Dollar), which lists the titles of all 
current medical periodicals and of well-known journals which ceased publi- 
cation during the period 1900—1950; and, finally, the Vocabularium 
bibliothecari, the first classified dictionary for librarians, and which 
contains about 2,500 terms in three parallel columns, English, French and 
German, with separate alphabetical indexes for each of the three languages. 
The Vocabularium bibliothecari was begun by the late Henri Lemaitre 
and later revised and enlarged by Anthony Thompson. It comprises 200 
pages and sells for 1.75 Dollar. 

Libraries to Get New Aid (Service by Unesco) 

Public libraries and library schools throughout the world are expected 
to benefit from a new project being established by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco). 

The idea is to aid libraries and library schools with technical infor- 
mation and services available through the Organization, and to obtain 
information about their work to be made known to librarians and educators 
facing similar problems elsewhere. 

To LIBRARIANS and library schools, Unesco proposes to offer a 
general information service, supplying copies of its technical publications on 
libraries and the training of librarians. It will also answer questions on 
problems within its competence and assist libraries to obtain books by 
exchanges and gifts through its clearing house for publications. 

At the same time, Unesco will be in a position to offer more extensive 
aid to libraries or governments making specific requests. These services 
include the arrangement of scholarships for librarians to be sent abroad for 
training, the procurement of books and eqripment through tle use of Unesco 
Book Coupons and, in special cases, the scivices cf a member of Unesco’s 
Library Division to work on specefic problems. 

Dr. Luther Harris Evans Unesco's New Director-General 

Dr. Evans former Librarian of the Library of Congress, Washington, 
USA was elected Director-General of the Unesco (68 — nation world body) in 
succession to Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet of Mexico who resigned last year in 
protest against proposed budget cuts. 

Dr. Evans became associated with Unesco in 1945 when he served as 
adviserto the United States delegation to the London Conference which 
created the Organization; & the next year he was appointed a member of the 
United States National Commission for Unesco, of which he served as Vice- 
Chairman and Chairman. He _ has attended all the session§ of Unesco’s 
General Conference. 

Welcoming Dr. Evans to his new post, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan India’s 
Vice President descvi>ed him as ‘‘ the great internation] civil servant from 
whom we expect intellectual integrity which does not shrink from truth for 
fear of offending men, moral courage which acts according to the light it sees 
and devotion to human welfare whichis the paramount duty of all 
international civil servants’. 

Dr. Evans promised to act vigorously aginst ‘‘enemies of liberty of all 
sorts " 
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*TENTH ALL-INDIA LIBRARY CONFERENCE, HYDERABAD 
June 1 to 6, 1953 


The Executive Committee of the Indian Library Association convened 
the Tenth All India Library Conference from June 1 to 6, 1953 at Hyderabad 
City (Deccan), which is famous of its institutions, libraries and museums in 
the conutry. 


The State Asufiya Library is popular with Oriental Research Scholars. It 
has manuscripts dealing with oriental history, art, literature and Muslim 
theology; etc , ranging from the 15th century to the present day. The nobles 
and scholars of Hyderabad have always been fond of maintaining fine 
libraries for their personal use. ‘The libraries of Nawab Salar Jung, Nawab 
Lutf-ud-Dowla, Nawab Kamal Yar Jung, Mo’in-ud-Dowla and those founded 
by the Sufis such as the libraries at Roudatain (Gulbarga), at Panchakki 
(Aurangabad) and that of Hazrat Muhammad Sarwar (at Raichur) are still 
famous. 


The Osmania Uuiversity Library contains more than a lac of vol- 
umes including 6,604 rare & valuable manuscripts. In 1951 the Collection of 
about 30, 527 volumes of the late Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur was transferred 
to this Library. The collection of manuscripts belonging to the late Sir 
Akbar Hydari was also bequeathed to the University Library. 


‘ 

About 125 delegates representing various types of libraries in India 
(including two from Ceylon, and one Unesco Expert) attended the Con- 
ference. Conspicuous by their absence were the Punjab Contingent. Of 
the University Libraries, Agra, Allahabad, Annamala‘, Calcutta, Gauhati, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Lucknow, Madras, Punjab, Roorkee and Utkal were 
not represented. Delhi sent the largest contingent with the Govt. of India 
Libraries fairly well represented. 


Mr. S. Dass Gupta University Librarian of Delhi University and 
Honorary Secretary of the Indian Library Association was nominated by 
tle Council of the I. L. A. as the President of the Conference. Due to the 
absence of the Hon’ble Shri B. Remakrishna Rao, the Chief M.nister of the 
Hyderabad State, the Hon’ble Shri Devi Singh Chauhan, Education Minister, 
inaugurated the Conference. The Hon’ble Minister said that the library 
movement could do a lot in promoting popular education, which India under 
her new political dispensation with adult suffrage could not afford to neglet 
now the sovereignty vested with the people, the electorate should be kept 
posted with international political trends & tkey should feel the vibrations of 
changing ideologies. Then alone they could vote properly. The library 
movement could achieve a lot in this direction. 





*Courtsev—Government of India Libraries AsSociation, New Delhi. 
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Further, he said, it was the library movement which would comple- 
ment the knowledge acquired in schools, colleges and adult education 
centres. The task of building a network of libraries in the country was a 
stupendous one and if it were to be sustained and systematic, it was indis- 


pensable that the sympathy of the State Government was enlisted and 
legislation introduced. 


Mr. S. Das Gupta, Presiding over the Conference, said that the 
Institution of public library alone would be able to attend to the problem of 
speedily educating the people of India in their new and growing social 
functions and responsibilities, which would arise in many different fields and 
levels all atonce. The library was really an ideal means for providing 
universal lifelong self-education. 

He referred to the Five-Year Plan and said that the key to its success 
lay in a wide acceptance of its basic principles and on the people in 
natioa-building work. Effective participation can come only, if the people 
know and understand and if they can relate the life in their surroundings to 
the life of the nation as a whole. Such understanding arises spontaneously 
in a democratic framework only through a positive programme of self 
education based on a programme of socially useful work. 


Further, Mr. Das Gupta said that unlike the West the emphasis in life 
and culture in India was more on rural life. The Indian librarian, therefore, 
he added, while receiving worth-while knowledge and experience from any 
part of the world rust be produced and integrated in India. 


Exhibition of Books Manuscripts and Documents 


The Exhibition of books, Manuscripts and Documents etc., was 
arranged in the Osmania University Library Hall. The Manuscripts 
exhibited by the Osmania University Library include some of the finest and 
rare collections that our country possesses. The selected records of art and 
literature which were objects of admiration and study for the delegates. 


The National Library, Calcutta had a big hall at their disposal to 
display the rare and beautiful exhibits out of their “Sir Asutosh Memorial 
Collections” and other exhibits including latest books in different languages 
and number ‘of photographs showing the excellent services that the library 
has organised in its new home at Belvedere. The exhibits depicting some 


scenes from Bhagwat Gita, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata attracted 
crowds in this exhibition hall. 


Embassies and High Commissions of the U.S.A., U.S.S. R., 
Republic of China, Canada, Australia had their own stalls with excellent 
exhibits showing in pictures, charts, diagrams and publications of varied 
interest and educative value, 


The INSDOC, New Delhi had their seperate stall and the Administrative 
Offiicer and the Unesco Expert were there to explain systems and 
machineries of dictogram recording, microfilm microcard readings and 
general programmes of activities of the INSDOC. 


The National Archives of India, New Delhi, has also sent for display 
anumber of interesting photographs showing their activities. Pepsu 
Government, Patiala had also exhibited manuscripts and rare books of 
historical value in Punjabi, Urdu and Persian languages. Delhi Public 
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Library of Delhi exhibited their charts, photographs, etc., showing the 
activities of their Pilot Project. 


Mr. Masood Yazdani, Librarian, Osmania University Library, Hydera- 
bad took great interest in arranging the exhibits and making the Exhibition 
of books successful. 

Symposium 

Two symposia on (1) “Depth Classification” and (2) Reference Service 
and Reference Material’’ comprising of several written papers (printed in 
a book form), were arranged for detailed discussion. The discussions on 
the symposia were proceeded by discussions on a working paper on “Library 
Service in Five year Plan’, by Dr. S R. Raganathan. Very interesting and 
animated discussions on the subject followed in which quite a large number 
of delegates took part. Then a number of sub-committees were formed to 
report on library development plans of different States. Lat -r the veports of 
all such committees were considered by a special committee and based on its 
recommendations, a comprehensive resolution on the library development 
scheme with reference to the provisionin this behalf inthe Five Year 
Plan was adopted by the Conference. Discussion of papers on Depth 
Classification and Reference Service were carried in four long sittings. In 
the course of such formal discussions as well as in many other informal 
ones a good deal of exchange of ideas and comparison of notes took place to 
the advantage of the persons taking part in them. 


Election of Office Bearers 


At a General Body Meeting of the All India Library Association held 
on June 1, 1953, the following Office Bearers were elected for the year 
1953-54 and 1954-55. 


President—Mr. B. S. Kesavan, Librarian, National Library, Calcutta. 

Vice Presidents—S. Bashir-ud-din, Librarian, Lytton Library, Muslim Uni- 
versity, Aligarh ; Sri P. K. Mukherji, Librarian, Central 
Library, Visva-Bharati, Santinekatan; Sri R. Gopalan, 
Librarian, Centeral Secretariat Library, Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, New Delhi ; Sri G. 
Harisarvotham Rao, President, Andhradesa Library Asso- 
ciation ; Sri Raghavendra Rao. 

Honorary Secretery—Mr.G. B. Ghosh, Librarian, Geological Survey of 

India, 27, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta—13. 


Use of books real test of Library’s Success 


Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, Outgoing President of the Indian Library 
Association, in his talk said that to satisfy the modern conception of a 
library, its three component parts—the books or reading material, the read- 
ers and the Library staff—should feel as an integrated whole. 


Instead of being immoral as people once thought, the books had 
become mortal today. As their physical body perished, their thought con- 
tent also grew out of date. It was criminal on the part of a librarian to 
keep a book on medicine in his library if the thought expressed in it had been 
superseded by far advanced thought. Modern books appeared to say: 
“Don’t make us prisoners in a shelf. We waut to die. It is miserable to 
be old.” 
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Dr. Raganathan said that books should be freely distributed. The 
success of a library was assessed by the use of the books made by the people. 

He referred to the rapid advancement of the library movement in 
Westeren countries. Libraries where once books were literally chained to 
shelves had today yielded place to libraries of empty shelves, the books 
being lent. 


Libraries in the West today catered to the needs of the sick, the blind 
and children. He was much impressed to find ‘‘ceiling books,” ‘audio 
books,” and other modern ones in Western libraries. The former catered to 
the crippled. 


They contained films and projectors. The crippled who were unable 
to move could have the films projected on the ceilings. The ‘‘audio books’”’ 
enabled the blind to hear the contents of an entire book, recorded by the 
use of gramophones forming part of the book. 


IMPRESSIONS 


We are glad¢ to publish here some of the Impressions about the 
Conference sent to us on our request by some of our worthy friends. 


The Executive of the Indian Library Association could not have selec- 
ted a worse time of the year for holding its tenth session than the first week 
of June. Summer was at its height and Hyderabad, we were assured, had 
not experienced a worse summer in living memory. However the session 
attracted as many as one hundred and twenty five Librarians from different 
parts ef the country. Conspicuous by their absence werc the Punjab conti- 
ngent. Of the Universities Punjab, Allahabad, Lucknow, Benaras, Agra, 
Roorkee, Gauhati, Calcutta, Utkal and Madras were not represented. Delhi 
sent the largest contingent with the Govt. of India fairly well represented. 
Veterans like Mr. Sant Ram Bhatia, Lala Ram Labhaya, Mr. Joshi of Bombay 
were sorely missed. It was a delight to meet such of the old guard as Babu 
T. C. Datta, Sri Hari Savottama Rao,. Prabhat Babu of Visva Bharati, Sri 
Hingwe of Poona, Sri Vyas of Bambay and that lively and irrepressible 
Mr. Chakravarty of Govt. of India. Towering above all was the awe- 
inspiring personality of Dr. Ranganathan the veteran of all the veterans. 


Besides these, one had the occasion of meeting a number of new 
members who were a welcome addition to the gathering. The delegates 
were lodged in one of the palatial hostels of the Csmania University and 
meetings, except for the opening and the concluding sessions, were held in 
the Arts College. The Reception Committee had arranged for the delegates’ 
food in one of the kitchens of the hostel. 


Hyderabad is one of the progressive modern cities in the Indian Union 
and its intensive university campus with its Arts and Science Colleges and 
hostels is the architectural highlight of the city. Though in its faded glory 
the city must be a most attractive spot on the map of India for a visit in 
any other weather; but the librarians who gathered for the conference were 
destined to see a barren and desolate Hyderabad under a blazing sun. The 
massive walls built of granite radiated heat day & night & rendered our stay 
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most uncomfortable and unforgetable. The daily programme consisting of 
meetings and discussion of papers was so crowded that it afforded the 
members little opportunity to meet informally and exchange idea on their 
day to day problems in their profession. The profession of Librarianship 
in India is still in its infancy and the average librarian has to deal with 
problems which in Western countries have been solved and disposed of long 
ago. Unfortunately the papers discussed at the symposia were of a standard 
which ninety-five percent of the Librarians meeting in the conference were 
unable to follow. It is true that we must aspire for a higher standard of 
discussion and debate; but it is unfair on the part of a small minority 
to inflict on the majority stuff beyond the comprehension of the latter. 
Consequently a sense of deep dissatisfaction was perceptible among those 
who directly after a heavy lunch had to rush, under a scorching sun, to the 
discussions in the hope of self-enlightment. All they could do was to dose 
or stare, blank-eyed, at the performers on the dais. Steps will have to be 
taken, in future, to divide discussions into two groups-one for the highbrow 
and one for the masses. 


As a matter of fact one could not but have the feeling that there 
existed in the association a minority group who regarded themselves as the 
elite of the profession and carried themselves exclusively; and a majority 
group which resented the airs of superiority with which they were treated 
by the ‘elite’. 


The election of office bearers proved to be the culmination and consu- 
mmation of the resentment among the majority referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. The outgoing office bearers were men of outstanding abilities. 
Within a short period of their office they had raised the status of the asso- 
ciation to an international level. The organ of the association they published 
contained articles of the highest intellectual calibre. The eminent position 
the outgoing President held in the world of librarianship and his valuable 
contributions at international bibliographical delibrations secured for Indian 
Librarianship world recognition. It was therefore hoped that the conference 
at Hyderabad would acknowledge these achicvements by re-electing the old 
executive. A unanimous verdict was desired. But it is sad to point eut that 
the apparent exclusiveness of the offiice bearers already referred to had 
created bitterness among a section «f the association to such an extent that 
unanimous verdict was not forthcoming at the election. The name of Mr. 
Kesavan, Librarian of the National Library was proposed along with 
Dr. Ranganathan’s. The later withdrew and Mr. Kesavan formed his new 
executive. 


Seen in retrospect this change in the set up of the Association's 
executive brings out a few facts deser\ing the attention of every well- 
wisher of the profession in India. Beit noted in all fairness that every 
member who voted for the change acknowledged without qualification, the 
outstanding qualities of the ex-President and his colleagues. Each one has 
nothing but the highest admiration for the work done and the results achieved 
during the last four years. On the other hand the newly elected Preisdent 
would yield to none in his respect for his predecessors in office. With his 
heavy responsibilites he would be the last person to try for any position. He 
is a model of humility and modesty and temperamentally shirks lime. light ; 
his sincerity is transparant. Single minded devotion to duty, a_ cheerful 
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disposition and a urge for perfection in whatever he undertakes are his chief 
characteristics. His worst enemy would treat with contempt the suggestion 
that he gave his consent to shoulder the heavy responsibilities of his new 
office for any reason other than to resolve a situation that threatened to 
assume a dangerous character. From the atmosphere prevailing in the con- 
ference it was evident that disruptive tendencies were at work. A sense of 
helplessness at the manner in which the affairs of the association were being 
carried on seemed to dominate the majority group. A sense of frustration 
was causing this group to plan wildly. It is obvious that such a plan, if allow- 
ed to materialise, would have damaged the very cause which members wanted 
to serve. It was at such a juncture that Mr. Kesavan seemed to have taken 
the decision he took. The minority group is too sober-minded to deflect 
from their path of service to the association. Their reaction to the mani- 
festation of dissension must be one of regret and not of resentment. A high 
responsibility now rests upon Mr. Kesavan and his colleagues. Theirs is the 
uneviable task, firstly, of maintaining the solidarity of the association and, 
secondly, of carrying on the good work their predecessors have been doing. 
It is the duty of every member of the Association to lend his cooperation to 
the new executive in his task. It is hoped this cooperation would be forth- 
coming. 


The writer cannot conclude this brief account without adding his feel- 
ings of sincere appreciation of the efficient manner in which Mr. Das Gupta 
the outgoing Secretary conducted business at the various meetings. He rose 
to great heights of industry, patience, sense of humour and of camaraderie 
on the various occasions when he presided over meetings. A man of quiet 
disposition, he conceals behind this curtain of self-effacement, great qualities 
of the head and heart. His presidential address at the opening session can 
truly be regarded as a high level intellectual contribution to the deliberetions 
of libraries and librarianship in a most comprehensive manner; it was an 
address of which any Association any where in the world can be proud of. 


Sri P. K. Mukherji, Librarian, Central Library, Visva-Bharati, 


Santiniketan 


There is a proverb in Bengali or might be in other languages too, that 
speak as much as you can, but don’t commit yourself in black & white. A 
further rider has been added into it — ‘Write you might, but don’t print it. 


Do you want me transgress these ‘Veda-vacant’s and commit the sin 
of writing my impressions on Hyderabad ? I have passed sixty; so I must 
be careful lest I be garrulous. 


The moment I put my foot on Hyderabad, that first man I saw in 
my minds’ eye was Vallavabhai Patel, sitting quietly in a room in Delhi, 
meditating over the maps of Hyderabad. Even in that hurry and bustle, 
I mentally bowed to him. 


Hyderabad is as peaceful as any city of India; I have not seen cleaner 
city in any part of Northern India. Of course, this goes to the credit of 
the Nizam’s Government; the new set-up has not been able to dislocate the 
tradition. 


Now, you would like to know my impressions about Conference ? 
Indeed it was a success, The outgoing committee which had really raised 
the status of the llbrarianship in India to a height, and won a place in the 
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International library world, took the defeat. if one would like to e¢all it so, 
in a sportsman’s spirit. And the winning party was equally chivalrous in 
their attitude towards the retiring committee. There was no recrimination 
and all felt very happy over the change. Dr. Ranganathan and Sri Das 
Gupta’s work was highly appreciated ; while everybody expected equally 
great achievements under the guidance of the new President Sri Keshovan. 
Keshovan’s tack in handling the situation was wonderful. Dr. Ranganathan 
was equally dignified. 

Das Gupta’s address (was) a very neat work, thought-provoking and 
non-partisan. He conducted the meetings tactfully, sometime younger people 
bursting like a cracker ; but every thing was smoothly steered. 


The new committee has been the successor of a great tradition in the 
work of librarianship ; and I hope the new members will keep up the standard 
of the ABGILA under the able leadership of Kesavan. 


The new secretary Mr. Ghose is a quiet sort of man, but very hard- 
working and he has been rightly selected by Keshovan for the arduous job. Do 
vou know why I attended the Conference ? And this year while the thermo- 
meter was recording 105 degree to 110 degree temperature, it was no pleasure 
to attend a Conference held a thousand miles away from Santiniketan. I 
like to see young people of myeprofession, | meet people from all parts of 
India, I feel that India was one. Really I enjoy their company and some I 
know enjoy the company of this old man too. Iam afraid I have become 
vari ulous—the signs of age and I stop here, 


Sri S. N. Chakrabarti, Offg. Librarian, Ministery of External 
Affairs, Government of India, New Delhi. 


The tenth session of the All India Library Conference began as sche- 
duled on the morning of Ist June in the Osmania University Building with 
the opening of the library exhibition by Sri Devi Singh Chauhan. Education 
Minister of the Hyderabad State. He gave a very interesting and illuminat- 
ing speech on the occasion. 

In the General Body Meeting between 2 and 5 p. m. a few amendments 
to the constitution of the Indian Library Association were adopted unani- 
mously by the members of the Association. Next, the election for the new 
Executive Committee and new Council took place. The result of the election 
is most surprising and at the same time completely revolutionary as it has 
marked the downfall of the autocratic administration by one man and _ his 
astute disciples of the entire affairs of the Indian Library Association which 
had its inception since 8th session of the Conference at Nagpur -in January, 
1949. It has proved, once more, the eternal historical truth. that ‘ pride 
on reaching its zenith, is bound tw fall.” 


Mr. S. Das Gupta, in his Presidential Address touched all the problems 
of modern libraries and librarians in India and in a very fine English language 
(in regard to both the selection of rare words and rare grammatical compo- 
sition). The only one defect of the Address (in a particular paragraph) is 
the indirect appreciation of the Delhi Univeristy Library Training Classes 
and their courses and an indirect attack upon, and depreciation of, othe: 
library courses of the country. This loophole is quite natural and condonable 
in view of the fact that the President of the Conference is the Librarian of 
the above University. After all, there is no gainsaying the fact that “human 
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nature and human psychology are more or less egoistical’’ and the Con- 
ference President could not escape from the frailty of the human nature. 
This philosophy of ‘‘egoism or egotism”’ is also traceable in the morning paper 
of the 2nd June under the caption ‘Library Service in Five Year Plan” in the 
lines——‘‘With the necessary grant from the Central Government, it should 
be possible for the Department ef Library Science of the University of 
Delhi——” prepared by the Head of the Department of Library Science of 
the above university and a senior colleague of the Conference President. 


The discussions of the papers centred round on two topics only viz., 
Depth Classification & Reference Service. Everything was dictated and 
previously arranged by the outgoing President of the I. L. A. 


The discussion on the Depth Classification to which the highest 
amount of time was adopted attracted in the Conference Room, only the 
Colon disciples and a few other deligates who came for criticism of these 
papers. Uninterested delegates, instead of creating displeasure to their ears 
by having those papers, preferred to give pleasure to their eyes by having 
been in the Depth of sight-seeting in the City——some visiting the Public 
Library having a good collection of orienta’ MSS., some visiting the State 
Museum containing one of the finest collections in the eastern part of the 
world and a few others visted the famous Golkgnda Fort with a view to find 
out the Depth of the Diamond Mines there. Pris is between 9 a.m. and 12 
noon ; and during the period of discussion from 2 to 5 p.m. these delegates 
pleased, not only there eyes, but the entire body by being in the depth of 
sleep in the well-lighted and well-ventilated rooms of the University Hostel. 


The symposium on the Reference Service was on the whole good, and 
of varies nature ; but a very little time was allowed for their reading and 
discussion. 


By and general the Conference was an interesting and happy episode 
in the life of the librarians and above all, an epoch-making event as it brought 
about a complete change of the personnel of the Council and the Executive 
Committee of the I. L. A., thereby emigrating itself from the region of auto- 
cracy and immigrating to that of democracy. 


Sri-V. P. Kolhatkar, Librarian, Regional Library, Poona. 


After the departure of the First Secretary, the late Khan Bahadur 
K. M. Assadulla, from India and the Association to Pakistan, work of the 
Association lay almost in peril. Dr. Ranganathan steered the way clear and 
raised the status and the financial position of our Organisation (I.L.A.) doing 
away with the many after-war and other odds. Owing to his closed attache- 
ment to the work of the Association this seperation (not being re-elected) 
must have afflicted him very much ; yet there never was a moment of uneasi- 
ness for him after the moment he had to hand the affairs on to younger 
shoulders. He participated in his usual brilliant manner in all the pro- 
gramme, kept his engagements with his friends, met all his students big or 
small, gave talks to different audiences, had his morning walks with his pupils, 
did so many things that he used to doin all the conferences so far, without 
the faintest shadow of displeasure. 


The main function of the Conference was arranged in the Nizam College 
Hall some five miles from the Conference Camp. After the Presidential Add- 
ress delegates were dragged on to their seats in the University Lecture Hall 
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for the Symposia——‘Depth Classification’, ‘Reference Service’ and ‘Library 
Service in Five Year Plan’ for more or less three days continuously during al- 
most all the hours of the day. The concentrated discussions on the ‘Depth 
Classification’ reminded us of the heat and depth of the wordy fights between 
the Colonists and the Decimalists about ten years ago. A lecture delivered 
by Shri Setu Madhavrao Pagadi, the Director of Education, was remarkable 
for its eloquence and simplicity, 

Our visit to the Salarjung Museum, the Asafiya Public Library, the Shadd 
Library, and the Record Office was very beneficial. We enjoyed the opport- 
unity to examine the different specimens of the art of binding at the Asafiya 
Library. 


[eee SAF. sss 


Mr. B. S. Kesavan, M.A, 


President Indion Library Association. 


Mr. T. D. Waknis, Curator of Libraries, Bombay State : 


The news of Shri Kesavan’s election to the Office of the President of 
All India Library Association was welcome. The affairs of any institute tend 
to get into a rut if they continue to be guided by the same person from year 
to year. Rao Saheb Ranganathan has put the Association and its journal 
in a clasaic mould and Shri Kesavan and his colleagues will not have an easy 
task either in conforming to the contours their heritage or refashioning them. 
Those who know Kesavan, know well that his shoulders are broad enough 
for either duty. Shri Kesavan is an M. A. of London University with English 
language and literature as his special field of studies and he has a diploma 
in Librarianship of the same University when Dr. Baker was the Director of 
the Sckool. I had the privilege of being Shri Kesavan’s classmate and I 
recall with pleasure Shri Kesavan’s sallies of wit and humour whenever we 
had a discussicn on a paper ina seminar. Shri Kesavan would volunteer to 
write papers for discussion and he had a flair for making debating points. 
Shri Kesavan’s style of writing was and probably is of the romantic genius 
which gives out a spontaneous expression to thoughts and feelings. Since his 
return from England he has undergone bureaucratic discipline at the seat of 
the Central Government and now sitting in rooms which Lord Curzon may 
have used once it may well be anticipated that combining the classic and 
romantic genius, Shri Kesavan willleave a mark on the administration of 
the All India Library Association which will be no less challenging than that 
left on Indian administration by the once brilliant occupant of the Belvedere. 


Dr. G. T. Kale. D. Sc., Senior Scientific Officer, Central Food 
Technological Research Institute, Mysore : 


Mr. B. S. Kesavan, Head of the newly-formed National Library of 
India is one of those rare men who have dedicated their lives and energy 
to the disciplines of humanities and literature in this country. His long 
years of experience in different capacities, his deep sympathy with the people 
around him, his own personal charm of manner, his wide knowledge of men 
and affairs enable him to guide the destinies of that premier National Library 
Organization. 
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Almost immediately after his graduation in 1929, Mr. Kesavan joined 
the London University to study English Literature and Library Science. The 
five years he spent in that country gave his dynamic mind the contacts and 
opportunities to galvanize himself into a man of action, and he returned home 
with great hopes and aspirations. In common with many a young man he 
took a lecturing assignment ina University. His unusual intellectual gifts 
his strength of character and charm soon endeared him to his large circle of 
young friends. He was soon called to Delhi to make his contribution to 
the field of Library Science in which he was specialized and to lend a hand 
in the collection of material for the Dictionary of Economic Products of India 
and later to the General Secretariat Library. The social whirl of Delhi caught 
him, and this irrespressible man was soon in the vanguard of intellectuals 
in Delhi circles. Soon after the partition, when the Government decided 
to develop a National Library, Mr. Kesavan with his background and exper- 
ience was the obvious choice for this prodigious undertaking. The nucleus 
of this was the old Imperial Library, a small but valuable collection. The 
former Viceroy’s house ‘‘Belvedere’’ was selected as the most appropriate 
place and Mr. Kesavan, in less than two years, cenverted the old palace into 
a living, growing Centre of Culture. The Library has acquired some of the 
very ancient manuscripts in oriental languages, and Mr. Kesavan hopes to 
organize an independent section for each of the major languages of India. 
In May, 1951, he toured the United States at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of the country. 


At the All India Library Conterence held recently at Hyderabad, Mr. 
Kesavan was elected President of the Indian Library Association. He brings 
to his task as President of this important Organization the erudition of a 
scholar with the experience of an administrator and the understanding of a 
humanist. While, congratulating Mr. Kesavan on his election, we wish him 
and the Indian Library Association an eventful period of progressive activit- 
ies in the cause of Library Science in India. 











CURRENT AND QUOTABLE 


Most Popular Books During the Last Ouarter 


Fiction Non-Fiction 
Du Maurier. Kiss Me Again. Amory. Last Resorts. 
Ellison. Invisible Man. Beauvoir. Second Sex. 
Mason. Golden Admiral. Coustean. The Silent World. 
Phillips. Second Happiest Day. Douglas. Beyond the High Hima- 
Rawlings. Sojourner. layas. 
Slaughter. The Galileans. Herzog. Annapurna. 
Steinback. East of Eden. Murrow. This! Believe. 
Wright. Outsider. Peale. Power of Positive Thinking. 

Sandburg. Always the Young 
Stranger. 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 


New Books in this List have been selected with the assistance of the 
University Libraries, Bombay and Mysore; Library Review, Glasgow ; 
Ontario Library Review, Toronto ; Library Journal, New York; The Guide 
Post, Cincinnati ; and the United States Quarterly Book Review. The Classi- 
fication number has becn placed at the end of each entry. 


General Works 


Bliss, H. E. A Bibliographic Classification. 4 Vols. 025 
Eastman, M.H. Index to fairy tales, myths & legends. Ol 
Ellis, J.C. Small business bibliography. 016 
Ghani, A.R. Pakistan: a select bibliography. O16 
Ireland, N.O. ‘The Picture file in School, College and Public 
Libraries. 021 
Library of Congress. Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 027 
Library of Congress, Subject Headings—A Practical Guide, 
by D. J. Haykin. 025 
Unesco. Index Translationum. No. 4, 1952. Oil 
Philosophy 
Anschutz, R. P. The Philosophy of J. S. Mill. 192 
Greenacre, P. Trauma, growth and personality. 131 
Jones, W. T. A history of Western Philosophy. 190 
La Ferriere, S. R. de. Mysticism in the 20th century. 149 
Lester, R. M. In search of the hereafter. 133 
Mudaliar, A. D. Day to day with Bhagwan. 181 
Sivananda, Swami. Triple Yoga. 18] 
Wilkie, J. S. The Science of mind and brain. 148 
Religion 
Ali, U. Mohammed in Ancient Scriptures. Vol. V—VIIT. 297 
Bromage, B Tibetan Yoga. 294 
Church, V. and Ellis, F.C. To meet the day. 242 
Schneider, H.W. Religion in Twentieth-Century America. 260 
Senzaki, N. and McCandells, R. S. Buddhism and Zen. 294 
Smith, R. L. New light from old lamps. 220 
Weisinger, H. Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall. 291 
Sociology 
Buchanan, S._ Essays in Politics. $20 
Burt, C. Contributions of Psychology to social problems. 301 
Cole, G. D. H. Socialist thought, 1789-1850. 335 
Conant, J. B. Education and Liberty. 370 
Corbett, P. E. The Individual and World Society. 341 
Franklyn, J. The Cockney. 301 
India, Govt. of—Planning Commission. The First Vive Year 
Plan—A Summary. 338 
Jain, M. P. Outlines of Indian Legal History. $49 
Levi, W. Free India in Asia. 327 
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Schuman, F. L. The Commonwealth of man : an inquiry into 
power politics and world government. 

Schwarz, S. M. Labor in the Soviet Union. 

Shakuntala, R. S. Women in the Sacred Laws. 

Siepmann, C, A. Television and Education in the United States. 

Tallman, M. Dictionary of civics and government. 

Unesco. Study Abroad : International Hand book—Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange. Vol. 5. 

Voegelin, E. The New Science of Politics : an introduction. 


Language 
Berg, P. C. A Dictionary of new words in English. 
Gonda, J. Sanskrit in Indonesia. 
Weekley, E. The English Language. 


Science 


Bohr, H. Collected Mathematical Works. Vols. 1-11. 
Das, S. R, Folk Religion of Bengal. 

Fox, C. S. Some engineering aspects of geology. 
Huxley, J. Evolution in action. 

Jeans, J. & others. Modern Scientific Thoughts. 

Massey, H. S. W. Atoms and energy. 

Moeller, T. Inorganic Chrmistry : an advance taxtbook. 
Rowland, J. The Astonishing Atom. 

Shepherd, W. The Countryside round the year. 
Shinkin, D. B. Minerals, a key to Soviet Power. 
Thorndike, A. M. Mesons ; a summary of experimental facts. 
Toulmin, S. The Philosophy of Science. 


Usful Arts 


Chapman, D. H. ed. A Farm Dictionary. 

Clow, A. & N. L. The Chemical Revolution. 

Edge, P. Child care and management. 

Holmstorm, J. E. Facts, Files and Action. Vol. 2. 

Kordel, L. Eat and grow younger. 

Mehta, S. D. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry. 
Schneider, H. & N. Plants in the City. 

Venkataraman, K. The Chemistry of Synthetic Dyes. 2 Vols. 


Fine Arts 


Chughtai, R. Paintings : Thirty-nine plates. 
Davenport, E. G. Your handspinning. 


De Zoete, B. The Other Mind : a study of dance in South India. 


Hamos, L. V. An X-Ray Microanalyzer Camera. 
Kiernan, J. & Daley. The Story of the Olympic Games. 
Lewis, A. W. Basic Book-binding. 

Murray, W. H. The Story of Everest, 1921—1952. 
Struppeck, J. The Creation of Sculpture. 

Valentine, Mrs. The Girl’s home Companion. 

Weir, T. The Ultimate Mountains. (Central Himalaya). 
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General Literature - 


Atkins, J. The Art of Ernest Hemingway. 

Carlyle, T. Carlyle : an anthology, by G. M. Trevelyan. 

English Association. The Year’s Work in English Studies, 1952. 
Holloway, J. The Victorian Sage : studies in argument. 

Kahn, S. J. Science and Aesthetic Judgement. 

Tamm, M. Modern drama. 

Levy, H. & Spalding, H. Literature for an age of Science. 

Lin Yutaug. Famous Chinese Short Stories. 

Margoliouth, H. M. Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

Mauriac, F. The Little Misery. 

Merejkowski, D. The Forerunner. 

Miller, B. Robert Browning. 

Narayan, R. K. The Financial Expert—A Novel. 

Read, H. The True Voice of Feeling (Romantic Poetry). 

Rudd, M. Divided Image : a study of William Blake and W. B. Yeats. 
Russel, B. Satan in the suburbs (Stories). 

Stern, J. The Man who was loved. 

Wilson, F. P. Marlow and the early Shakespeare. 

Winsor, K. The Lovers. 

Zola, E. Restless House. 


History and Travel 


Brickhill, P. Great Escape. 

Gordley, M. Visa to Moscow. 

Higgins, M. War in Korea. 

Ingrams, H. Hong Kong. 

Kahin, G. M. Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia. 
King-Hall, S. The Communist Conspiracy. 

Kirk, L, Postmarked Moscow. 

Kostelski, Z. The Yugoslavs (history). 

Ling, S.C. The Struggle for New China. 

Newman, B. Morocco today. 

Rama Rau, S. East of Home. 

Rommel, E. The Rommel Papers ; e2. B. H. L Hart. 
Thomas, L. Out of this world. 

Toynbee,’ A. The World and the West. 


Biography 


Becker, M. L. Presenting Miss Jane Austen. 

Bertrand, H. G. Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Bigland, E. Marie Corelli : woman and the legend. 
Cowles, V. Winston Churchill : the era and the man. 
Dedijer, V. Tito Speaks. 

Desai, C. Sage of Sevagram. 

Fleming, E. M. BR. R. Bowker, Militant Liberal. 
Johnson, E. Charles Dickens ; his tragedy and triumph. 
Karaka, D. F. Nehru the lotus eater of Kashmir. 
Keyes, F. P. The cost of a best seller. 
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. REVIEWS 


THE RING OF THE DOVE, 


by Ibn Hazam (994-1064)—A treatise on the Art and Practice of 


Arab Love, Translated by A. J, Arberry. London: Luzac & Co,, Ltd. 
1953. 228p. 25sh. 


Ibn Hazm is one of those Arab writers who took refuge in Spain 
during the Moselm period. Exiled from his province he had been to jail 
many atime. It was in Jativa that he wrote the present book. His religious 
views conflicted with those of orthodox Arabs and his writings were publicly 
burnt in Seville during his lifetime. ‘Though primarily interested in theolo- 
gy and law, this book was his only experiment in the field of elegant liter- 
ature’ as Prof. Arberry puts it in his Preface. 


Love did provide a subject for the Arab writers. The idealisation of 
Platonic love was indulged in and ‘‘poets were heroes of the numerous desert 
romances. Islam made love a complicated and dangerous exploit and made 
it difficult for a boy to meet a girl and vice versa. 


Ibn Hazm devolops the theory of courtly love which later on, pro- 
foundly influenced Medieval Europe and the Troubadours. 


The treatise on the art and practice of Arab love, with the author's 
personal reminiscenees “‘sheds a flood of light on the high civilisation of 
Moselms of Spain. No phase of love-making has been left out ; love has been 
revealed in its many aspects. We have even a discourse on love while asleep, 
love through a description, love at first sight, love after long associlaticn and 
love with a quality. The place of a fidelity, betrayal, separaticn, content- 
ment, opposition, compliance, correspondence eyes, words secretiveness, 
forgetfulness, sin, continence and the messenger in love is given significant 
importance in thirty readable chapters, and the reproacher, the slanderer 
and the spy are fully exposed. 


The author’s prose is of a yery high quality. Though not a great poet 
himself he indulges in ‘“‘poetic images’ and illustrates his discourse with 
quotations from the Koran. : 

The book reflects the development of the social and political set-up 
of the times and for that reason has its histotical Importance. 


We shall, however, place the treatise along with Indian literature on 
love. such as ‘Kok Shastra’. Though it has not the same depth, it is a rich 
pudding full of fine, fat plums. Over 284 well-printed pages are enticing 
and thought-provoking. The writer's genius finds its highest expression at 
places. 


The translator has done his job extremely well, in spite of tremendous 
difficulties experienced by him in ‘‘rendering a Semitic into an Aryan idiom 
and in dealing with ‘‘a mediocre poet’’. 
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CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCE AND PERSONAL 
DESTINY— 


A Psychonalytic theory of Neurosis, by William V. Silverberg. 


New York : Springer Publishing Company, Inc. 1952. 289p. 
4.50 Dollar. 


We admit that Prof. Silverberg gives in this book a broader, more 
comprehensive definition of childhood experience and a new working hypoth- 
esis for psychotherapy. He rightly rejects Freud’s conception that the 
traumatic experience is sexual seduction by an adult. He regards strength 
and weakness of the ego as roughly equivalent to mental health and mental 
illness, respectively. He deals with the kind of childhood experience which 
favours growth or diminution of ego strength. The successive areas of indi- 
vidual experience are explained and light thrown on the child’s pleasure 
goals under parental love. The psychological patterns and the varied solu- 
tlens offered by the author to resolve the conflicts of the individnal afford 
an opportunity in good reading. 

The book opens with a chapter on theory of personality and neurosis 
and takes the reader through the areas of early experience spread over four 
chapters giving, side by side, an insight into the problems of orality and 
deprivation, of discipline and of rivalry and genitality. The Psychothera- 
pentic aims are given in the last chapter. The thesis, in the words of the 
author; is that men al iJlness originates in the adaptations made to trauma- 
tic experiences in early life, and that in its details the illness bears the impress 
of those experiences and the child’s reactions te them. Experience in the 
first six years of life generates a complex pattern of adaptative potentialities 
which are at the disposal of the later personality. For the practising psy- 
chiatrist the learned author explains the concepts of the nature of the human 
psyche and its ailments. He advocates the use of reliable competence, 
courage, humble wisdom to know one’s powers and their limitations so as 
to achieve mental health. 


It is a book for every doctor and psycholigist in India. It is one of 
the most original and significant contributions to modern thought. 


FAITH AND MORAL AUTHORITY, 


by Ben Ki l N York : Phil aot iis te 
186p. 2.75 oT ee ew Yor ilosophical Library 


— Here is a book which makes us understand the importance of moral 
principles so as to achieve human well-being, to enrich and ennoble human 
life, to have a morally ordered life both of the individual and the society. 
It raises the significance in the eyes of the reader of the institutions which 
teach the minimum rudiments of morality to the individual, yet allowing 
him to have his own decisions within the compass of his responsibilities 
ordained by the environment in which he grows. 


The five chapters of the book are on the nature of moral philosophy, 
moral philosophy and faith, faith and moral insight, faith and moral decision. 
References and notes cover about 32 pages. 
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The author slowly leads the reader to a search for a moral criterion, 
a practical principle or pattern of life which is worth discovering so that it 
may be used as a guide or as a directive or an ideal. 


Plato, Aristotle Socrates, Thrasymachus, Democritus & the Sophists 
are quoted to show how the master minds interpreted the principle cf moral 
value, the materialisitc metaphysics, pessimism and cynicism. 


Jaspers’ theory of knowledge, the thought of Gabriel Marcel, the 
modern philosophies of existence, the moral decisions. achievements and 
responsibilities and the religious faith are elaborated in the next three chap- 
ters. 


We strongly commend this book to Indian readers. It is comprehen- 
sive and authoritative. The spirt, motive and method of this great book are 
admirable. The guthor’s conceptions are bold. 


POPULAR ESSAYS IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY, 


by Prof. Hiriyanna, Mysore: Kavyalaya Publishers. 1952. 
1l4p. Rs. 5/-. 


The late Prof. M. Hiriyanna has made a very valuable contribution 
to literature on Indian Philosophy by writing these essays. Every 
aspect of Indian Philosophy is elaborately dealt with. Karma and free 
will, Reincarnation, the Sankhya system. Purusartha, the Upanisads, the 
ethics of Advaita, Mava, Knowledge and devotion, the world and the 
individual—and various other subjects from different chapters. The inter- 
pretation is not entirely new. The way of placing the knowledge before the 
reader is new. The Vedanta is explained both as a philosophy and an art. 
The spiritual development takes place through social morality, Niskarma— 
Karma and Upasana, reflection and renunciation. The disciple is fitted for 
Moksa or deliverance. The Indian Philosophy imparts the illumination 
(Jnana) which is intellectual conviction that has ripened into an immediate 
experience ; self-renunciation leads to the discovery of the metaphysical 
ground for it. The author points out the general outlook on and the relation 
of common experience to reality. The history of Indian Philosophy in the 
last chapter gives an insight into the life which a knower leads and how 
universal good is secured. 


These lec'ures are as eloquent as they are profound. The work gives 
a clear and rational account of the highest conceptions of Vedic Philosophy. 


THE QUEST AFTER PERFECTION, 


by Prof. Hiriyanna. Mysore: Kavyalaya Publishers. 1952. 
112p. Rs. 5/- 


This is the second volume of essays by the late Prof. M. Hiriyanna 
and deals with the ethics of Upanisads, the Indian conception of values and 
their general philosophy, the quest after perfection, the place of feeling in 
conduct, and the neglected ideal of life. The book gives the massage of 
Indian philosophy. 

The author’s main objective is to show how self-perfection through 
beauty, goodness and truth can be obtained. He helps the readers in know- 
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ing clearly what is Moksa and how the ideal of life can be attained. Giving 
Samkara’s conception of ultimate values he concludes that Moksa stands 
for a different order of experience which transcends it in allits forms. And, 
if to transcend is not the same as to negate, the Advaitic conception of 
Moksa cannot be the repudiation of the values of life. The author explains 
at length the philosophy of values influenced by Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksa. He is of the opinion that the ultimate goal of life can assuredly be 
achieved—“‘liberation while one is still alive’. 


The message of Indian philosophy—unselfishness, renunciation. dis- 
cipline of mind and body, transformation of moral activity into spontaneous 
and selfless service which a man seeks for the fulfilment of his highest being- 
attracts the reader’s mind. 


The book definitely fills up a lacuna in literature on Indian Philosophy. 


MODERN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF GREAT 
POWERS 1914—1952, 


by S. K. Sheth. Bombay: La Internacional. 1952, 152p. 
Rs. 5/12. 


Indian students of Economics must know how economic development 
is taking place in the big countries of the world. A comparative study will 
help them to have a judicious assessment of the economic growth of their 
own country. This book, under review, can assist them in having that 
study. The big countries included inthe volume are England, U.S.A., 
Germany, Japan and Russia. The period covered is between 1914 and 1952. 
Practically every phase of economic development has been explained in a 
beautiful manner. ‘he book is compact, all-embracing in content, clear in 
exposition and concise in details. The brevity, adhered to, not its disadvan- 
tage, but marks it out as a work which is high'y readable. The ommissions, 
here are there, of some topics are due to the period taken by the author. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN INDIA, 
by K. G. Saiyidain, J. P. Naik, S. Abid Hussain. Paris: Unesco. 
1952. 191p, 7sh. 6d. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA : 
A Study by the AuStralian National Co-operating Body for 
Education. Pairs : Unesco. 1951. 189p. 6sh. 
COMPULSARY EDUCATION IN THAILAND, 
by M. L. Manich Jumsai. Paris: Unesco. 1951. 110p. 3sh. 6d. 
Unsco has undertaken, with the help of experts, the preparation of a 
series of studies relating to the problems of compulsary primary education in 


different countries. Here are three studies which will certainly attract the 
attention of our educationists and educational administrators. 


The study on Compulsory Education in India has been prepared 
by our foremost educationists who lend their expert knowledge to give 
a very clear picture of the position existing in this country facing many 
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difficulties. It has five chapters devoted to the historical back ground, 
the present position, legical provisions and practice, the evaluation of impor- 
tant factors bearing on the problem and the future prospects. To make the 
study up-to-date, the impact of the five-year plan of educational development 
and the community development projects on the situation has been discussed 
threadbare. The effort is to expand primary education, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively, keeping in view the urgency of the problem of enriching 
the minds of the masses with the knew knowledge that has helped other 
countries to grow. 


The authors have not minimised the difficulties being encountered in 
the tield. Their frankness makes the study all the more objective. They 
don’t hesitate to say that there are deficiencies due to inadequacy of provi- 
sion in respect of schools, teachers, buildings and equipment or finance and 
that wastage, stagnation, laps into illiteracy and unsuitable curricula hinder 
the progress of primary education in India. No experiment in compulsory 
education has fully succeeded so far, they assert. There is no effective 
machinery to enforce the different compulsory Acts in the country. The 
author’s analysis of various factors bearing upon the problems such as, poli- 
tical, religious, geographical, social linguistic, administrative #rd economic 
is indeed highly interesting. The prospect at the first glance, they say looks 
dark and bleak But they are not disheartened. They have faith in five- 
year plan and the community development projects which, if successful, are 
expected to remove the financial obstacle at least in the way of providing 
free primary education to all children. 


The second and third stndies give us a comparative picture. Of the 
states which have already solved the problem of providing schools for all 
the children, Australia has made rapaid strides in the field. The pattern of 
this study is different. There are ten chapters in which the historical back- 
ground, the administration of an education department, the picture of a 
primary school and its curriculm. the method of teacher recruitment and 
the training of primary school teachers, ihe supervision and inspection oi 
primary education, the place of schcol buildings and equipment, the organi- 
sation and administration of the non-state non-Catholic schools of Australia 
(the corporate schcols) and the structure and administration of the Roman 
Catholic system of education are closely examined. It is Shown how the 
Australian autnomcus systems of «education have actually worked in the six 
States and how financed control have been directed. Though Australia has 
borrowed freety from the educational sources of the United States and 
Britian, yet her educational system is her own and unique. Her problem 
has been to extend educational facilities over immense distances and in the 
more closely settled and urban areas. The task has been accomplished 
well. 

The study is sure to be a guide to Indian educationists and the var- 
ious suggestions made therein shall certainly weigh with them. The frank 
self analysis is the chief attraction of this excellent study. 


The third study, written by a Thai educator with long experience in 
his own country and abroad, gives a detailed account of Thai education 
accessible to foreign students, the historical background, the Palace System, 
(1871-1887), the State system of education (1932-1950). The future of edu- 
cation and general problems of primary compuisory education are discussed 
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in the last two chapters. The study gives a very true picture of the situa- 
tion as it has existed in the last thirty years since compulsory education was 
put into force. A glimpse into the Government report prepared by the 
education officers of seventy-one provinces and 477 more in the districts, 
about the actual problems and neds of primary compulsory education will 
be very helpful to Indian readers. Mr. M. L. Manich Jumsai’s study is a 
very clear historical picture of the educational system as has developed in 
Thailand. 

The three studies, we must say, are exteremely informative and auth- 
oritative & written with proportion and ability to select the really important. 
The surveys of primary compulsory educational problems in the thiee counts- 
ries are clear and concise and are presented with notable detachment. 


COURIER—A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, 
Vol. VI, No, 6 June 1953. Paris; Unesco. Yearly Subscription: 
2 Dollar or 10sh. 6d. 


The development of the public library is described in twelve varied 
and illustrated articles in this number. 


“Books Without Chains’ by Francis L. Kent, Head of the 
Unesco Library, traces some 6,000 years of library history, from ancient 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and China when reading as a privilege of the few, 
to the present supposition that all citizens of all ages in all walks of life can 
either read or are being taught to do so, The library, he writes, has 
become part of each citizen's heritage from childhood onwards. And such 
developments as film and gramophone records and improvements in library 
technique have made library service one of the most patent forces for 
international understanding in the world today. 


In “Biblioteca Infantil: A Paradise for Sao Paulo’s Children’, S.M 
Koffler describes the activities of one of the most remarkable movements 
in children’s libraries created in Brazil, indeed in the whole of Latin 
America. In the main library also, over 35,000 children can _ choose 
from 30,000 books, listen to music, paint, publish their own newspaper, 
and produce their own plays. 

“They Pushed out the Walls’’ by Karl Detzer tells how the Free 
Public Library in Louisville, Kentucky, has taken, books music, art and 
educaticn to the people. ‘‘The Bookmobile Comes to Town” by Gladys 
Skelley, travels through the United States Middle West countryside with 
anew adjunct of the modern public library that literally brings it on 
wheels to people in rural areas. Other articles in the COURIER cover 
both aspects of tha general problem, along with one about libraries and 
the reading tastes of Pakistan men and women are others about India 


and Africa. 
KUMAUN KE KROOR SHER, 


Hindi translation of Man-eaters of Kumaon, by Jim Corbett. Translated 
by R. C. Pande. Bombay: Oxford University Press. 1953. 133p. Rs. 3/8/-. 


Delightfully illustrated, this book has the following true stories of man- 
eating tigers of the Kumaon Hills: Champawat ka Adamkhore; Robin; Cho- 
wgarh ke Sher; Powalgarh ka Kuanra; Mohan ka Narbhakshi! Pipal Pant ka 
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Sher; Ghittarmaya Sher. The author in‘ends his book for young readers, of 
any age over fourteen or so, but it will be still more useful to parents and 
teachers. librarians and booksellers, who are choosing books for the young. 


PAKISTAN—A Select Bibliography 


Compiled by A. R. Ghani, Lahore: Pakistan Association for the 
Advancement of Science, University Institute of Chemistry. 1951. 339p. 
Rs. 12/- 

The approximate number of references selected and recorded in this 
Bibliography are 9 000 under the headings 1. Making of Pakistan. 2. 
Geography, Description and Travel, 3. Natural Resources. 4. Peuples of 
Pokistan 5: Economy. 6. Industries. 7. Agriculiure, and 8. Antmal 
Husbandry. 


This invaluable list intended to be a guide to the books, pamphlets 
and articles in perodical literature published in English and bearing on the 
territories and peoples now called Pakistan. It does not attempt to include 
books on Education, Archaeology, Architeeture, Languages, Literature, Art, 
Folklere, etc. These subjects, the Compiler assures, will be cove ed by a 
subsequent volume already under preparation. 

The Compiler Mr. A. R. Ghani, M, Se , isa Librarian of Fazl-I[-Omar 
Research Institute, Model Town, (Pakistan) and is the author of a number of 
bocks. 








OBITUARY 


BANERJI—We regret to announce the death on May 31, 1953 of 
Mr. B. N. Banerji, M.A.’ fromerly Librarian of the Gov- 
ernment Central Prov ncial Library, Allahabad. He passed 
the Diploma Class in Library Science of the Punjab 
University, Lahore ( now Pakistan ) in 1934. Thereafter Mr. 
Banerji served as Librarian in the Dungar College, Bikaner for 
about two years and as Cliicf Librarian of the King Emperor 
George V Silver Jubilee for over three years. After spending 
nearly nine years outside Mr. Banerji got an appointment as 
the Librarian of the Public Library, Allahabad. He intreduced 
the Dewev Decimal System of Classifica ion in this Library 
and changed the whole routine of the library work. In 1951 
he was selected as the Librarian of the Government Central 
Provincial Library, Allahabad. 


Throughout his career Mr. Banerji remained steadfast in 
his belief that libraries in India had a vital part to play in the 
life of community and that they were an integral part of the 
educational system. He was equally admired respected for 
his qualities of mind and taste. He was associated with the 
INDIAN LIBRARIAN from its very start. His loss leaves so 
many gaps that probably no one man will ever fill them. Our 
sympathies, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Guide to the Current Scientific Journals received in various Libraries 
of West Pakistan. Lahore: The Pakistan Association of the Advancement 
of Science. 1950. 26 P. Rs. 1/8/-. 

An Introduction to Co-operative Practice. Geneva: International Labour 
Office, 1952. 5gp. 3sh. 

Bazar drugs-Everybody’s home doctor. By Sri Swami Sivananda. Rishikesh: 
The Yoga Vedanta’ Forest University. 1953. 138p. Rs 1/8/-. 

Catalog of National Exhibits Seventeenth International Geographical Cong- 
ress Washington, D.C, Edited by Charles W. Buffum. Washington: 
The Library of Congress. 1952. 8lp. 65 Cents. 

Compulsory Education in the Philippines. By Antonio Isidro & others. Paris: 
Unesco, 1952.84p. 3sh 6d. 

Education in a Technological Society. Paris: Unesco. 1952. 73p. 4sh. 

Education in Western Germany. A Postwar Survey by Hans Wenke. 
Washington: Library of Congress. 1953. 102p. 1 Dollar. 

Electric Power Industry of the U.S.S.R.-An annotated bibliography. Prepa- 
red by J.D. Philippoff with the assistance of Elizabeth G, Dorosh & N.R. 
Rodionoff. Washington: The Library of Congress, 1952, 154p. 1 Dollar. 

Facts, Files and Action: in Business and Public Affairs By J. Edwin 
Holmstorm. London: Chapman & Hall Ltd . 1953. Pt 2. 280p. 32sh. 

Gharely davaiyan. By Sri Swami Sivananda. (in Hindi) . Rishikesh: The 
Yoga - Vedanta Forest University. 1953. 105p. Rs_ 1/8/-- 

Index translationum. International Bibliography of Translations. Paris: 
Unesco. 1952. Vol. 4- 565p. 55sh, 

Institute for Social Research 1952. Ann Arbor: University of. Michigan. 48p. 

International Political Science Abstracts. Paris: Unesco. Vol. 3, No. 1. 
117p. 7sh. 

Interantional Social Science Bulletin. Area Studies. Paris: Unesco. 1952. 
( Vol 4, No. 2). 6sh. 

Isabella’ s New Friend. By Emilie Blackmore Stapp. Illustrated by Forrest 
W. Orr. Winchester: The Winslow Press. 1952. 119p. 1.50 Dollar. 

Jap Yoga. By Sri Swami Sivananda. Rishikesh: The Yoga Vedanta Forest 
University. 1953. Rs. 3/-. - 

Kumaun Ke Kroor Sher. Hindi translation of Men-eaters of Kumaon. By 
Jim Corbett. Translated by R. C. Pande. Bombay: Oxford University 
Press. 1953. 133p. Rs 3/8-. 

Library Co-operation in Great Britain. Report of a Survey of the National 
Central Library & the Rezional Library Bu eaux. By Robert F. V Mans. 
London: The National Central Library. 1952. 139p. 

Malaria in Pakistan. A Reading list. By A. R, Ghani and Dr. Abdul Hamid. 
1952 141-155p. ( Reprint from Pakistan Journal of Health, Julv 1952. ) 

New light from old Lamps. By Roy L. Smith. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbtuy 
Press. 1953. 252p. 1. 75 Dollar. 

On the need for a comprehensive multilingual Dictionary of Pakistani Plant- 
Names; together with a list of existing glossaries and indexes. By 
N. M. Sial and A. R. Ghani. Lahore: Fazli-Omar Research Institute. 7p. 

Pakistan-A Select. bibliography. Compiled by A. R. Ghani. Lahroe: Pakistan 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 1951. 339p. Ks. 12/-. 

Pakistan Journal of Science. Lahore: Pakistan Association for the 
Advancement of Science. October 1952. (Vol. 4, No. 2.) 
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Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of Congress. Books in 
Raised Characters. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1953, 2p 
(Preliminary Edition) 

Sharing Skills, Stories of Technical Assistance. New York: United 
Nations. Department of Public Information. 1953. 49p. 35 Cents. 

Sociology and Economics in Austria. A Report on Postwar Developments 
by Ferdinand A. Westphalen. Washington: Library of Congress. 1953. 
50p. 50 Cents. 

Suggestions on the teaching of History by C. P. Hill. Paris: Unesco. 1953. 
117p. Ssh. (Towards World Understanding IX) 

Survey of the Social Sciences in Western Germany. A Report on Recent 
developments by Max Horkheimer. Washington: Library of Congress. 
1952. 225p. 1 dollar. 

The Community Factor in Modern Technology. By Jerome F. Scott and 
R. P. Lynton. Paris: Unesco 1952. 169p. 6sh. 

The Economic Reconstruction of Austria 1945-1952. A report on Postwar 
Developments by Franz Heissenberger. Washington: Library of 
Congress. 1953. 153p. 50 Cents. 

The Role of the Library of Congress in the International Exchange of official 
publications. A brief history by Robert D. Stevens. Washington : 
The Library of Congress. 1953 85p, 60 Cents 

They Can’t Afford te Wait. Paris: Uneseo. 1952. 33p. 

To Meet the Day. Meditations for Youth and their Families, By Virginia 
Church and Francis ©. Ellis. Nushviile: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
1953. 128p° 1.75 Dollar. 

War and Postwar Greece - An analysis based on Greek writings. Prepared 
by Floyd A- Spencer. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1952 
175p, 1.15 Dollar. 

World Economic Report 1951--52. New York: United Nations. Department 
of Economic Affairs. 1953. 141d. I1sh. 

Your United Nations. New York: United Nations. Department of 
Public Information’ 1952. 53p. 3sh. 9d. 

















POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 
1954 
PRIZE RS. 700/- 


The Contest will honour Young Leaders of thought who show ability 
to deal with the problems of Population. Any person born within the borders 
of India shall be eligible to enter the Contest The Prize-winning Essay 
must be more than five thousand words and should be written in English or 
Hindi on one side of the paper only. Two typed copies should be sub- 
mitted by May 30, 1954. For the list of subjects and further information 
Please write to :— 


The Editor, INDIAN LIBRARIAN, N. E. 154, Mohalla Purian, 
JULLUNDUR CITY (India) 
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